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THE BEAUTIFUL LADY CURZON OF KEDLESTON, FORMERLY MISS MARY LEITER OF CHiCAGO 
This Photograph was taken on the Terrace of a Bungalow at Gulmarg, in Cashmere, while Lady Curzon was Vicereine of India 
ALL LONDON WAS STARTLED BY THE NEWS OF THE SUDDEN DEATH OF LADY CURZON ON JULY 18, AS IT WAS NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN THAT HER LIFE WAS IN DANGER. HER DEATH EXCITED WIDESPREAD REGRET FOR THE LOSS OF AN ADMIRABLE AND ACCOM- 
PLISHED WOMAN, WHO WAS RECOGNIZED AS ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WOMEN IN LONDON SOCIETY. PERHAPS TIE GREATE 

OF HER MANY TRIUMPHS WAS THE MANNER IN WHICH SHE FULFILLED THE EXACTING AND DELICATE DEMANDS OF HER STATION 
AS WIFE OF THE VICEROY OF INDIA. MISS LEITER AND THE HONORABLE GEORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, M.P., AFTERWARD FIRST BARON 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON, WERE MARRIED IN WASHINGTON, ON APRIL 22, 1895 
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COMMENT 


Mr. Joun Stare Wiiuiams, the leader of the Democratic 
minority in the Jlouse of Representatives, coneurs with 
Colonel Henry Warrerson in predicting that Mr. RooseveLt 
will be the Republican nominee for the Presidency in 1908. 
The stubborn reiteration of the prophecy, in the teeth of 
renewed and peremptory declarations of the President’s atti- 
tude, is one of the curious and suggestive incidents of the 
hour. It ean hardly have eseaped notice that the persistent 
prophets are almost exclusively Democrats. With them the 
fear is father of the thought. With the triumphant record 
made by Mr. Roosreveit in 1904 before them, it is natural 
that they should shrink from being confronted again with his 
amazing grip upon the popular heart. Such personal popu- 
larity they justly consider a most valuable political asset, 
and they take for granted that the managers of the Repub- 
lican party will find some way of turning it to account. They 
reason, like shrewd tacticians, from the premise that in poli- 
ties, as in war, you should act on the assumption that your 
cnemy will make the one move most dangerous to yourself. 
So convinced are Messrs. Warrerson and WILLIAMS of the 
correctness of their forecast that they listen with impatience 
to the objections based on the traditional prejudice against 
a third term, and on Mr. Roosrvett’s repeated announcement 
of his determination not to accept a nomination two years 
henee. The outery against a third term, they say, would be 
deseribed as irrelevant, because on Mareh 4, 1909, Mr. 
RooseveLt will not have had two terms; he will only have 
had one full term, together with three years and a few months 
of another. Mr. Roosevert’s friends would argue, they con- 
tinue, that it is foolish enough to limit the usefulness of a 
true, tried, and honored citizen to eight years without cutting 
the period down still further. The Republicans will point out, 
it is suggested, that the common sense of the country would 
revolt against an application of the anti-third-term precedent 
to Mr. Roosrveitt if he had only served for a few months 
of McKIntey’s second term. Why, then, insist, they will 
demand, upon applying it because he served a good many 
months? And so forth and so on. - 


Nobody, of course, denies that arguments might be put 
forward for renominating and reelecting Mr. Roosrtvett if 
he had consented to become a candidate or had made no 
definite reference to the subject. Are not such arguments, 
however, purely academic, not to say impertinent, in view of 
the self-denying declaration made publicly by Mr. Roostvett 
on the night of his election in November, 1904, a declaration 
unequivocal in tenor, and since then asserted either by the 
President himself, or by his seeretary on his behalf, to be 
irrevocable? Is it not a covert insult to a man fit to hold 
the office of Chief Magistrate to insinuate that under certain 
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circumstances he could be persuaded to swallow his words? 
Most people would say that to ask such a question is to 
answer it. That is not the view of the matter taken by 
Messrs. Watterson and WILLIAMS and some other distin- 
guished Democrats, whe see, or think they see, their party’s 
prospects darkened in 1908 by RoosEvELt’s portentous shadow. 
There are circumstances, they tell us, when the most upright 
and honorable men must reconsider their original intentions 
and retract their personal declarations. They submit that 
Turopore RooseveLtT will searcely be credited with .a nicer 
sense of honor than was Horatio Seymour, yet Seymour, 
in 1866, after telling the Democratic national convention, 


_over which he was presiding, “ Your candidate I cannot be,” 








allowed—although with unmistakable repugnance—the nomi- 
nation to be forced upon him. Samurt Tinpen, in 1880, an- 
nounced that, owing to the deplorable state of his health, 
he could not and; would not be the standard-bearer of his 
party; yet no one now doubts that had the Cincinnati na- 
tional convention insisted upon making him its nominee, he 
would have deemed it a duty to accept the nomination, and 
he would have been elected. In other words, it is one thing 
to say you will not volunteer and another to refuse to obey 
when you are drafted. Or, to put it more exactly, a veteran 
politician, who has received high honors at the hands of his 
political friends, is in the position of a retired army officer. 
In peace-times he has a right to remain in retirement on half- 
pay; but when his country or his party needs him, and he is 
called to the front, he must answer the call. 


Tt seems likely, as things look now, that in 1908 the Republi- 
can party, under any leader but Roosrvevt, will find itself in 
the uttermost peril, and that a Macedonian ery will go forth 
for help in its extremity. Suppose, we are asked, the next Re- 
publican national convention should insist upon nominating 
Mr. Roosrvett for the Presidency with absolute unanimity, 
and should then adjourn sine die? What would Mr. RoosEvELt 
do? When this question is posed by Democratic soothsayers 
they plainly consider it unanswerable. We will answer it, 
however. We believe that under the circumstances stated 
Tueopore RoosevELT would act precisely as Old Hickory 
would have acted. He would tell the national committee ot 
his party, with a good deal of asperity, that to presume him 
capable of breaking bis word was no compliment; that the 
talk about “drafting” was a quibble; that the country was 
not in the slightest danger; that if it were, there was no lack 
of Presidential timber in the Republican party; and that the 
sooner a new national convention was brought together for 
the purpose of naming a candidate willing to serve, the bet- 
ter. Such an impressive demonstration of inflexible adher- 
ence to a promise would so endear Mr. Roosrvett to his coun- 
irymen that nothing could prevent his nomination and elec- 
tion in 1912. 


Tt seems to be settled that Mr. Wituiam J. Bryan’s tour in 
foreign parts is drawing to a close, and that about the end 
of August he may be expected to land in New York, where 
arrangements have been made to welcome him that indicate 
a concerted purpose on the part of many representative Demo- 
crats to give impetus to the boom already launched for him 
by many State conventions held in the region west of the 
Alleghenies. As we have formerly pointed out, booms started 
so early are apt to strike a snag. Mr. Bryan, who is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the history of parties in his native 
country, will recall two memorable examples of such a mis- 
hap. No sooner had Martin Van Buren been defeated by 
Winuiam Henry Harrison in 1840, than his friends put him 
forward as a candidate for the Democratic nomination in 
1844, and up to the day when the national convention of his 
party met in Baltimore he was generally believed to be abso- 
lutely certain of a nomination, for: his only avowed competi- 
tors, Bucuanan and Cass, had relatively few supporters. A 
considerable majority of the delegates were actually instruct- 
ed for Van Buren. Nevertheless, he was beaten by the re- 
assertion of the two-thirds rule, which had -been adopted in 
1832 and 1835, but which had not been enforced in the Demo- 
eratic national convention of 1840. Then, again, Henry 
Cray, although he missed the Presidency in 1844, through 
losing the pivotal State of New York by less than 6000 votes, 
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retained, apparently, his hold upon his party, and even as 
late as the spring of 1848 was supposed to be sure of the Whig 
nomination for the Presidency. Nevertheless, when the Whig 
national convention met in June of that year, TuurLtow 
Weep, one of the most dexterous wire-pullers ever seen in 
this country, brought about the selection of Zacuary Tay- 
tor. Taking these lessons to heart, JAMES BUCHANAN ac- 
cepted, in 1853, the. appointment of United States Minister 
io the Court of- St. James’s, and was careful to remain 
abroad until the fateful year 1856 had begun, when he re- 
turned to give his canvass the benefit of his expert supervi- 
sion. 


Nobody knows better than Mr. Bryan that by coming 
home at this time he will place himself under fire for almost 
two years before the meeting of the Democratic national 
convention, and he knows that the State conventions that 
choose delegates in 1908 will not hold themselves bound in 
the least by the premature declarations of State conventions 
held this year. So keenly alive is he to the danger of chal- 
lenging opposition at a needlessly early date that he has 
protested against the use of his name at this time in connec- 
{ion with the next Democratic nomination, and has gone out 
of his way to extol the merits of certain possible rivals for 
the honor. We are in a position to testify that it was with 
the accent of sincerity that in England, during the week end- 
ing July 7, Mr. Bryan expressed the hope that conditions and 
circumstances would be such as to clearly point to some man 
other than himself as the most available candidate for Presi- 
dent on the Democratie ticket. He did not say, however, 
that he should reject a nomination were it tendered him, and 
he does not, therefore, stand in a position analogous to that 
taken by Mr. Roosevetr. 


We are not surprised at the attention given by many daily 
newspapers’ to the two predictions made the other day by 
the New York Sun. That. journal committed itself to the 
prophecies first, that a Democrat would this year be chosen 
the next Governor of the State of New York; and, secondly, 
that the next Governor of the State of New York will be the 
next President of the United States. The first prediction is 
based on the assumption that there will be no fewer than 
three, and perhaps four, candidates for the Governorship in 
the field this summer. That Mr. W. R. Hearst will be one 
ot them is certain, and the Sun is probably justified in as- 
suming that he will not get the regular Democratic nomina- 
tion for the office. The Sun may be right, also, in taking for 
granted, as it seemingly does, that Mr. Hearst’s vote will be 
drawn more largely from the Republican than from the 
Democratic ranks. Such, undoubtedly, is the deduction to 
be made from an analysis of last year’s contest for the 
Mayoralty in the city of New York. The returns showed that 
the Republican party in Greater New York had shrunk al- 
most out of sight, whereas the Democrats had retained suffi- 
cient strength to place their nominee in the Mayor’s chair. 
It is possible, if not probable, that what was true of the city 
may prove true also of the State. In that event the Repub- 
lican nominee, unless he should happen to be such a man as 
Mr. Craries EF. Hugues, would probably figure, as the Sun 
apparently assumes, among those who “also ran,” and Mr. 
Iigarst’s only dangerous competitor would be the nominee 
of the Democratic State Convention, or some other Democrat 
put forward on a citizen’s ticket. The Sun’s intimation that 
a fourth candidate may be entered in the race has puzzled 
some of its readers, but, obviously, its intention is to bring 
forward at the crucial moment the name of WiLLIAM Travers 
Jerome. Jf the present District-Attorney of the county of 
New York should be accepted by the Democratic State con- 
vention he doubtless would give us a counterpart of the whirl- 
wind and triumphant canvass which bore District-Attorney 
Fo.tk to the Governorship in Missouri. Even if he should 
be rejected by the Democratic State convention, as he will 
not be if Mayor McCLe.Luan can control it, he might be nomi- 
nated by petition, and the victory which he gained last year, 
unaided by any political party in the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx, might be repeated in the State. This, of 


course, is the contingency which the Sun has in mind when 
it intimates that a fourth candidate for the Governorship is 
conceivable. 
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Let us turn to the Sun’s second prediction, and assume, as 


that journal does, that such a Democrat as is WILLIAM 
TRAveRS JEROME might this year be chosen Governor of the 
State of New York. In that event could Mr. Wituiam J. 
Bryan or anybody else beat him before the Democracy’s next 
national convention? Do even Mr. Bryan’s most sanguine 
friends imagine that he could carry New York against such 
a Republican competitor as Judge Tarr or Senator La For- 
LETTER? Do they credit him with the slightest chance of re- 
storing New Jersey and Connecticut to the Democratic col- 
umn, or of repeating ex-Governor DouGLas’s victory in Mass- 
achusetts?, On the other hand, will any man who has wit- 
nessed JEROME’s performances in two municipal campaigns 
place even the achievement of the last-named difficult feat 
beyond the limits of possibility? Then, again, if Bryan and 
JEROME were rivals before a Democratic national convention, 
how would the delegates from the Gulf States and South 
Atlantic States, those strongholds of the Democracy, be likely 
to vote? Would they not be likely to bethink themselves that 
in 1884 and in 1892—the only occasions since the civil war 
on which a Democrat has been sent to the White House 
they gained their victory with the help of the sixty-seven 
electoral votes of New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and 
Indiana, and could not have gained it otherwise? We must 
bear in mind that, even if Mr. Bryan should have a clear 
majority of delegates in the next Democratic national con- 
vention the two-thirds rule might beat’ him, as in 1844 it beat 
Van Buren, who also was a candidate for a renomination 
after defeat. When we call all of these things to mind, the 
Sun’s prediction that the next Governor of New York will 
be a Democrat, and the next Governor of New York will be 
the next. President of the United States, seems by no means 
destitute of plausibility. 





We have not had long to wait for proof of the disastrous 
effect produced upon our export of canned beef by the ex- 
posure of the conditions prevailing in Chicago packing- 
houses which caused the prompt enactment ofthe meat- 
inspection bill. It is true that the official statistics for the 
month of June, 1906, bore no evidence of such effect, the 
number of pounds of canned beef exported being then 2,977,- 
979, against 2,110,985 in the corresponding month of 1904. 
The comparison is. made with 1904, instead of 1905, because 
in the last-named year immense quantities of this product 
were sent to Japan for the use of her army in Manchuria. 
The unexpected magnitude of the figures given for June, 
1906, should doubt!ess be ascribed to the fact that the ship- 
ments were in fulfilment of contracts entered into before the 
alarming disclosures were made in May. The correctness ot 
this inference scems confirmed by the statement published in 
London, on July 14, by the Evening News, to the effect that 
not a single tin of meat had been ordered by British dealers 
from the, United States in the preceding three weeks. Some 
orders, however, had been placed for Australian goods, al- 
though, as we have pointed out, no provision for federal 
inspection has been made by’the government of the common- 
wealth, such supervision as takes place having been author- 
ized by the legislatures of the constituent states. The Hven- 
ing News also asserts that the last four ships of the WiLson- 
Furness line arriving in British ports from Boston, ships 
that used to bring from 7000 to 8000 cases of canned meats 
each, brought not a single pound. The only traceable ship- 
ment of American canned meat to the United Kingdom in 
the last two or three weeks is that of 500 cases of tinned roast 
beef by the Colonian from New Orleans. The exact date of 
this shipment is not stated. The opinion is expressed in the 
same newspaper that the export of our canned meats to Great 
Britain cannot be revived unless a law requiring a United 
States government guarantee to be branded on each tin is 
enforced stringently. 





It is well known that a law requiring the most 
rigorous inspection of canned meats intended for ex- 


port by employees of the Department of Agriculture has 
been for some time on the Federal statute-book. The main 
purpose of the new inspection law was simply to apply to 
products intended for interstate commerce the same regula- 
tions already supposed to be enforced in the case of com- 
modities meant for export. What certainty have we that the 
Department of Agriculture will do its duty any more faith- 
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fully now than it did’ a year ago? Grave charges have been 
made by reputable persons that, even when complaints of the 
method of preparing canned meats for export were made by 
local inspectors, those reports were held up in Washington, 
and one Federal inspector in Chicago is said to have been 
discharged or suspended or relieved for evincing what Ta.- 
LEYRAND described as the worst sin in a diplomat—trop de 
zéle. With three million dollars a year at its disposal, the 
Agricultural Department will no longer be able to allege that 
its inspecting force is inadequate, and it will be the fault, in 
the last resort, of Secretary Witson if a single can of Amer- 
ican prepared meats is found in the foreign or domestic 
market that does not bear out the government guarantee of 
purity which will be stamped on it. It would do no harm, 
either, if an investigation were started for the purpose of 
finding out whether the bureau of meat inspection has been 
in the past as fruitful of opportunities of illicit gain as was 
the bureau for the collection of grain statistics; whether, in 
a word, certain employees of the Agricu!tural Department in 
Washington have not received gratuities from the Chicago 
meat-packers. 


The decision rendered by the Court of Cassation whereby, 
without ordering a retrial by a third military tribunal, it 
proclaimed the innocence of ALFRED Dreyrus and ordered its 
judgment to be published in many French newspapers at the 
public expense, ccupled with the proceedings subsequently 
tuken by the two Houses of Parliament, went far to complete 
an act of national contrition and atonement for an infamous 
miscarriage of justice. The Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate voted, by immense majorities, to reinstate Dreyrus 
in the place on the army roll to which he would now be en- 
titled had not his military career been interrupted, this act 
involving his advancement to the rank of chef d’escadron, or, 
as we would say, major of artillery. The Chambers ordered 
a like reinstatement in the case of Colonel Picquart, the 
most distinguished military champion of Dreyrus, who thus 
secures promotion to the rank of brigadier-general, and has 
conferred on him, in addition, the right of priority over other 
brigadiers. The Chambers further concurred in directing the 
body of Emre Zoua, who risked his liberty and fortune in the 
defence of Dreyrus, to be transferred from the cemetery 
where it is interred to the Pantheon. The implacable enemies 
of Dreyrvs—Gencral Mercier, General Gonse, and Colonel 
Pary pe Crsm.—will be lucky if public indignation allows 
them to spend the rest of their lives in obscurity and obloquy. 
On Friday, July 13, a member of the Chamber of Deputies 
urged the passage of a law for the punishment of those offi- 
cers, whom he designated as a gang of malefactors and 
forgers, who deserved to be branded with red-hot irons. A 
Senator declared that Mercier ought to be sent to Devil’s 
Island, whither he had caused Dreyrus to be consigned. The 
SarnieN government did not counsel such vindictive pro- 
posals, and its newspaper organs assert that the Dreyrus 
incident is closed, pointing out that the incriminated officers 
are protected by the amnesty law passed some seven years 
ago. The law, however, can be repealed, and a movement to 
that end is said to be on foot. Major Dreryrus him- 
self declines to seek vengeance on his enemies, just 
as he forbade his counsel to demand damages for 
his sufferings. We learn with satisfaction from the Off- 
cial Journal that the ministry has inscribed the name of 
Dreyrus on the list of men destined for early nomination to 
the Legion of Honor. To round off the efforts at redress, 
which, at best, must fall short of their admirable purpose, the 
spacious courtyard of the Military School in which Dreyrus 
was subjected to the ghastly ceremony of degradation should 
be filled once more with detachments from a score of regi- 
ments to see the insignia of the Legion of Honor presented 
by the commander-in-chief to the victim of a horrible judicial 
error. 


In spite of the cnormeus majority which it secured from 
the constituencies, the BANNERMAN government seems not des- 
tined to have an untroubled career. The retrenchment in the 
navy, advocated by the new First Lord of the Admiralty, has 
provoked such vehement remonstrances not only from per- 
manent officials and distinguished naval officers, but also from 
the rank and file of the Liberal members of Parliament, that 
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the execution of the programme has been postponed for a 
year. The proposals for retrenchment and reform in the army, 
introduced by Mr. Haupane, the Secretary of War, during the 
week ending July 14, also threaten to cause a split in the 
Liberal party. The discussion of Mr. Birrenu’s education 
bill in the committee stage has not only shown that the 
Anglican and the Non-conformist followers of Sir H. Camp- 
BELL-BANNERMAN are irreconcilable, but that the former are 
almost certain to wreck the measure in the House of Lords, 
since even in the House of Commons they came within less 
than a score of votes of striking out a crucial clause of the 
bill. The trades-disputes bill, relieving the funds of trades 
unions from liability for damages caused by strikers, has 
been sent to the Lords, but although they have not yet dealt 
with it, nobody expects them to pass it in a form acceptable 
to the Labor party. That the Upper House, which, during the 
last decade, seldom ventured to thwart the will of the Conserva- 
tive government, is now determined to assert its privileges, 
as was lately made plain by its hasty and disdainful rejection 
of a bill prohibiting the importation of alien laborers under 
contract to take the place of British workmen during a strike 
—in spite of the fact that this bill had received the unani- 
mous endorsement of the House of Commons. What will the 
present Premier do if the Lords throw out a measure to which 
the government is distinctly pledged, like the education bill 
or the trades-dispute bill? Will he gulp down the rebuff, as 
Mr. Guianstonn felt constrained to do when his second home- 
rule bill was treated with contempt in the Upper House, or 
will he dissolve Parliament and appeal to the electors for a 
specifie mandate to which the Lords would, no doubt, submit ? 
IIe can hard!y wish to pursue this course, for if he made the 
contest turn on the trades-disputes bill he would almost cer- 
tainly find his majority cut down materially from its present 
figures; whereas if the pivotal issue should be the education 
bill, he might deem himself lucky if he got any majority at 
all. On the whole, the debates and divisions in this Parlia- 
ment are likely to afford a much more interesting spectacle 
than was at first expected. 


Although, sinée the use of automobiles became wide-spread 
in a considerable section of the country, a good deal of money 
has been expended on the improvement of roads, very much 
more must be devoted to the purpose if long-distance trave!- 
ling is to be promoted. Under the auspices of the Good Roads 
League a movement has been started for the construction 
of a highway suitable for automobiles from the Schuylkill 
River to a provisional terminus at Pittsburg. The distance 
is nearly 300 miles, and the computed cost of such a structure 
would be between three and three and a half million dollars. 
A more interesting and promising plan was mooted the other 
day by the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The scheme proposed 
by that newspaper contemplates the restoration, improvement, 
and extension of the old “ National Road,” otherwise known 
as the “Cumberland Road,” which was built by the Federal 
government during the thirty-three years preceding 1839. 
Made, as it was, under the supervision of engineers of the 
regular army, this highway has been compared for solidity 
with the military thoroughfares created by the Romans, the 
remains of which are still turned to account in many parts 
of Europe. 


The width of this national road was fixed by Con- 
gress at four rods, and its greatest grade at five degrees. 
As originally conceived, it was to start at Cumberland, on the 
Potomae, pass through the towns of Somerfield and Washing- 
ton, in Pennsylvania, to Wheeling, in Virginia, and thence 
in almost a straight line through Zanesville, Columbus, and 
Springfield, in Ohio, Indianapolis and Terre Haute, in In- 
diana, and Vandalia, in Illinois, to East St. Louis on the 
Mississippi. The projected length was.700 miles, and nearly 
seven million dollars were allotted to it by Congress, the last 
appropriation having been made in 1838. Then the growing 
absorption of traffic by railways put an end to the flow from 
the Federal exchequer, and the road was not fully constructed 
beyond Vandalia, the small section laid out from that point 
to East St. Louis being left unfinished. The States through 
which the Cumberland Road ran had the right to establish 
toll-houses on it, the returns from which were expected to 
pay for repairs, though, as a matter of fact, they seldom did 
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so. A Federal commission, however, saw that the road was 
kept in good condition. Crack stage-coach lines used to run 
on it, their average rate of travel being ten miles an hour. 
Measured by the tolls collected, the traffic on the Cumberland 
Road reached its greatest value in 1839; fell off signally in 
the ’50’s; increased again during the civil war, the railways 
proving inadequate for the movement of troops and military 
supplies; and has rapidly dwindled again during the last forty 
years. Not only could this.national highway be put: again in 
admirable condition for an outlay comparatively small, com- 
pared with its length and original cost, but, it should prove 
exceedingly attractive to the motorist, because, after leaving 
the Ohio River, it runs through a fertile prairie country, dot- 
ted with many old and interesting settlements. 

Bishop Brent, head prelate of the Episcopal Church in 
the Philippines, wants tariff justice done to those islands. 
So do many other Americans, but not enough of them to 
get what they want. Bishop Brent reports some harrowing 
details of tariff oppression. One detail concerns a dirty little 
outrage committed last winter by Congress. There is a kind 
of cotton cloth called “splits.” English “splits” were sold 
in the Philippines so cheap that American manufacturers 
did not want to compete for the trade in them. Attention was 
paid to “splits” when the Philippine tariff was revised in 
1905, but still the English kept the market. Accordingly, 
last winter (February 26, 1906), Congress passed a bill put- 
ting a surtax of 100 per cent. on “splits.” That did the 
business. As to the result Bishop Brent says: 





No opportunity was given for a fair discussion of the act among 
those who would be chiefly affected, and it was rushed into opera- 
tion with such precipitateness that local merchants who had 
placed large orders for “ splits” in Europe were unable to counter- 
mand them before it became law. The result is that American 
cottons, unwilling to compete on the basis of fair legislation, are 
foisted upon reluctant and protesting buyers. 


The sordid and disgusting facts in this matter as well as 
the above comment we gather from a protest communicated 
by Bishop Brent to the Outlook. This mean little piece of 
retail tyranny seems to have hitherto escaped notice in this 
country. 


What ails the people who live in Long Island that they 
cannot manage to cross railroads between trains? Accident 
follows accident on the Long Island grade crossings. Now 
it is an automobile that is run down; next, a carriage; next, 
a farmer’s wagon with his family in it. Death by railroad- 
crossing collision must have terrors for the Long-Islanders, 
but it seems to convey no lesson. The killings go on, to the 
distress of folks who read about them, but without per- 
ceptible effect on Long Island’s grade-crossing habits. No 
doubt the situation is that the island is too closely populated 
now for grade crossings to be tolerable, but a large part of 
the island is so flat that crossings except at grade are very 
expensive to contrive, and the grade crossings are so numer- 
ous that it would cost a great sum to guard them properly. 
There seems to be no cure in sight except for the Long-Is- 
landers to acquire caution. 


Cuaries E. Courtney, who has been the rowing teacher at 
Cornell University for twenty-five years, is disgruntled. He 
does not think the Cornell people have treated him well. 
The athletic management has annoyed him a good deal, he 
says, and has been stingy to the boating interests. He 
has trouble with the graduate manager; his salary ($2500) is 
not as large as he thinks it should be. He has had better 
offers from other colleges, and he is tired of sorrow, and has 
sent in his resignation, though his contract has still three 
years to run. No doubt he will be pacified and work out his 
contract and make a new one, for if he is going to coach 
anywhere it might as well be at Ithaca. The trouble is with 
the job. The trials of coaches are severe. When the crews 
don’t win, the coach is dismissed; when they do win, they want 
part of the credit. There is not honor enough in the business 
to divide up satisfactorily between coach, captain, and crew. 
Neither is there authority enough to stand much division. 
People interfere—graduates, captains, college presidents, and 
officers. And if a coach is so remarkably efficient and suc- 
cessful as Courtney has been, that makes trouble, because 
people get to feel that the success of the college is all due to 
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the coach. One of the best coaches of the big Western univer- 
sities retired from the business this year to go into Western 
sheep-farming. A wise move probably. It is easier to boss 
sheep than college folks, and the sheep don’t insist on usurp- 
ing the credit of the shepherd’s management. The perfect 
professional college rowing coach must be serpent-wise, dove- 
harmless, and be a master of self-effacement. He must win 
races part of the time, and the rest of the time he must win 
the approval of the college authorities. 


A correspondent writes that the WEEKLY was mistaken in 
saying that the late Premier Sreppon, when he first came to 
New Zealand, opened a saloon. The correspondent avers that 
Mr. Seppon never kept a saloon. Perhaps not. We gave 
the statement as we found it, and confess that we do not 
know where to look for convincing information as to whether 
Mr. Seppon kept a saloon for a time in New Zealand about 
the year 1866. If he did, it is no discredit to him. 


Under the laws of Maine the Cotton States Products Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital of $15,000,000, and 
very large intentions, to make paper out of cotton-stalks. Its 
president is Mr. Harvir Jorpan, lately president of the 
Southern Cotton Association, and its Board of Directors in- 
cludes a number of eminent Southern men of business. The 
South has long had cotton-stalks to burn, and has burned 
them, after harvesting them to prepare the ground for another 
crop. If they can be put to use in paper-making, it will give 
the South a new and important source of revenue, for it is 
estimated that the stalks may come to be worth anywhere 
from fifteen to sixty millions of dollars. Great, very great 
is the eotton-plant, which gives us cotton, pure olive oil, and 
now (prospectively) paper. Some time or other it is going 
to give us a successful candidate for President. 





One of the richest men in the world died in London on 
July 16. Atrrep Brit, the South-African diamond king, it 
was, and the papers say he died in bachelor apartments, and 
at the unripe age of fifty-three. His associate, Crci 
Ruopes, when he died in 1902 was still younger, only forty- 
nine, so the South-African diamond quest, though so enor- 
mously lucrative, seems not to have favored longevity. The 
strain of scheming and administration was doubtless too 
great, especially when complicated by the immense anxieties 
and difficulties of the South-African war. It seems, too, that 
Mr. Brir’s health was never very good. A newspaper says: 
“ He was a bundle of nerves, ill a large part of the time, and 
in times of excitement his nervous excitability was so dis- 
tressing that it was impossible for him to sit still a minute.” 
Yet this distressed, half-invalid person had the talent of ac- 
quisition to a degree that was not matched in Europe in his 
generation, and perhaps not in the United States either. 
And his talent found so wonderful an opportunity that it 
is question whether any living man has as great a store of 
money as he has left behind at fifty-three. 


It took him only thirty years to heap up his remarkable 
pile, and, indeed, the real work was accomplished in thirteen 
years. The son of a German diamond merchant he went 
to South Africa in 1875 to seek his fortune, and at once be- 
gan the search for it in the diamond-fields of Kimberley and 
Johannesburg. Very soon he made an alliance with CrciL 
Ruopes, and was famously rich in 1888 when he first re- 
turned to England. By 1903 London thought he had probably 
attained to the unique distinction of having a billion dollars. 
Perhaps he did, perhaps not. He came in time to control 
nearly the whole diamond crop of the world; and as .people 
have to have diamonds, he could sell the products of his 
mines at whatever price he chose to fix. He fixed the price 
high, and raised it at convenient short intervals, and kept 
raising it, with the result that diamonds have more than 
doubled in price since 1900. It seemed to interest him to 
acquire wealth, but acquisition took all his strength, so that 
he never gained much experience about the uses to which 
wealth might be put. He was fortunate in the medium in 
which he worked. A man could hardly make a preposterous 
fortune by means less invidious than by gathering and sell- 
ing diamonds. Whether he had imagination enough to make 
an interesting disposition of his fortune has not yet appeared. 























Lawyers and the Trusts 


Mr. RoosEVELT gave State and City Bar Associations, and 
thoughtful lawyers generally, something to talk about when 
he asserted in a recent Commencement address that “ we 
all know that, as things actually are, many of the most 
influential and most highly remunerated members of the 
bar in every centre of wealth make it their special task 
to work out bold and ingenious schemes by which _ their 
wealthy clients, individual or corporate, can evade the laws 
which were made to regulate, in the interests of the public, the 
uses of great wealth.” As stated, the charge brought against 
many eminent members of the legal profession seems a grave one, 
but we shall find ourselves enmeshed in endless perplexity if 
we try to define the limitations to which, in Mr. ROOSEVELT’s 
opinion, rich men or rich corporations should be subjected when 
they try to avail themselves of legal lore and dexterity to defend 
themselves from what they look upon as unreasonable or dema- 
gogic assaults, under the forms of crudely-conceived and hastily- 
enacted statutes. Is it practicable, as a matter of fact, to reconcile 
a lawyer’s duty to his client with his duty to the State? We have 
high authority for the averment that the latter obligation must 
be subordinated to the former in the case of a lawyer retained to 
defend a person accused of a criminal offence. Is there any dif- 
ference in the relation of those duties when the charge brought or 
apprehended is a violation of the civil, instead of the criminal, 
law? 

Those inclined to hold that a lawyer’s duty to the State should 
take precedence of his duty to an individual client will find their 
view of the matter set forth with remarkable lucidity and force 
in an article contributed to the July number of the Nerth American 
Review by Mr. Frank Gaytorp Cook of Boston, a member of the 
Suffolk Bar. Like all good workmen, he begins with laying a firm 
foundation. His fundamental premise is beyond dispute. General- 
ly speaking, we may say, no doubt, that every citizen owes a 
duty to the commonwealth of which he is a member, but it is 
true, as Mr. Cook reminds us, that this public duty is imposed on 
members of the Jegal profession in a specific and formal way. The 
practice of law, as he says, is not simply a business, to be fol- 
lowed solely for personal gain. The circumstances under which 
one acquires the permission to practise it show that, primarily, 
it is conceived as a public service. Not every man is suffered by 
that organization of human beings, which we call a State, to un- 
dertake this service. Only such persons are admitted to the 
bar in self-respecting commonwealths as, “being citizens of full 
age and of good moral character, reveal, upon examination by public 
authorities, a sufficient knowledge of the history and meaning of 
legal principles, and a suflicient capacity to apply those principles 
to the circumstances of life and business.” Mr. Cook points out 
that the practice of law bears other marks of a public office. Be- 
fore he can enter upon it, the sanction of an oath is exacted of 
the candidate, and a license to practise must be issued to him 
under the seal of the State. His public duties, indeed, are the 
first enumerated in the oath taken by the candidate. He swears 
to support the Constitutions of the United States and the State, 
and to conduct himself “ with all good fidelity, as well to the 
courts,” as to his clients. 

Such is the premise., Nobody will challenge it. Does it follow, 
as Mr. Cook assumes, that a lawyer’s primary and paramount 
duty is to assist a judge and a jury in the administration of the 
law and in the dispensation of justice, by an absolutely truthful, 
accurate, and exhaustive presentation of the evidence and the law? 
Is it true, as he asserts, though he puts the assertion interroga- 
tively, that, if a lawyer knowingly aids the evasion or defeat of 
the law, he is false to his oath and to his trust? There is no 
doubt, as Mr. Cook says, that a judge or a juryman who is 
found guilty of such conduct is held in contempt, visited with 
punishment, and ejected from his office. Does it follow that a 
lawyer is to be treated with no less rigorous severity, and held 
no less unswervingly to the same inexorable standard? Mr. 
Cook does not deny that the practices of the courts and the dicta 
of high judicial authority are opposed to his personal conception 
of a lawyer’s duty. To the question, for instance, whether a lawyer 
who has undertaken the defence of a person accused of murder 
should prosecute the task of defence to the utmost of his ability, 
notwithstanding he may have received from his client a confession 
of guilt, the affirmative answer is backed by an immense preponder- 
ance of competent opinion. An answer in the negative cannot be 
reconciled with the fundamental assumption of the English and 
American criminal law that a man must be considered innocent 
until he is proved guilty. How proved? In the forum of an in- 
dividual lawyer’s conscience, or to the satisfaction of a judge and 
jury? How can a lawyer, ignorant of a client’s mental equipment 
and moral antecedents, and deriving his sole knowledge of the 
facts from a client’s ex parte testimony, given in consultations 
necessarily brief, be justified in assuming that he knows all the 
facts of the case in their right proportion and due perspective? 
What right has he to take for granted that, if he conducts the de- 
fence with as much skill and zeal as he would, if he believed his 
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client innocent, additional facts may not be brought out which 
will place the accused in a more favorable light, and disclose 
extenuating circumstances? It is an appalling responsibility that 
a lawyer would take upon himself, if, because his client has con- 
fessed himself guilty, he should throw up the case, and thus 
practically arrogate the fungtions jealously confined by law to a 
judge and a jury. It is but a quibble to say that his client could 
doubtless find another advocate. The fact that the lawyer first 
retained had thrown up the case would inevitably be interpreted 
to the prejudice of the accused. 

Mr. Cook admits that the assumption that a lawyer should be, 
primarily, his client’s servant, and only secondarily a servant of the 
public, has been and is encouraged by the indulgence of the courts. 
The indulgence is attested by the fact that, if a lawyer be faith- 
less to his client by withholding or misappropriating the latter’s 
money, he is likely to be disbarred; whereas, if he suggests, or 
devises, methods by which a client may evade the laws or defeat 
judicial process, a lawyer is not, as a rule, held to answer by 
the courts for such apparent treachery to the State. Mr. Cook 
also acknowledges with apparent surprise that the same indul- 
gence is extended to lawyers by public opinion. He thinks that 
he discerns an inconsistency in the fact that popular sentiment 
holds to a stern account the men of wealth who fill the offices of 
directors and trustees of a great corporation, whereas it over- 
looks or excuses the counsel to that corporation, who really shape 
and guide the policy, with which, when they succeed in evading or 
blocking clumsy legislation, the administrative officers of a com- 
pany are reproached. 

It is a wise instinct that prompts judicial tribunals and public 
opinion to treat with indulgence lawyers who recognize no duty 
superior to that which they owe their clients. In no other way 
would it be possible to assure the triumph of the principle which 
is the glory of English and American law, the principle that every 
man must be presumed innocent until he has been proved guilty. 
If we be told that rich men or opulent corporations use their 
wealth to hire sons of Belial, skilled in the art of making the 
worse appear the better reason, we reply, How does it happen that 
the nation, that States, that great cities, are so shortsighted or 
so sordid, that they do not secure the most qualified members 
of the bar for seats on Federal, State, or municipal tribunals, or 
for the important functions of Attorneys-General and of District- 
Attorneys? The pecuniary resources of the Standard Oil Company 
are doubtless great, but those of the United States, or of the 
empire commonwealth, are immeasurably greater. What is to 
hinder the Attorney-General of the United States, or of the State 
of New York, from employing for associate counsel the most 
distinguished lawyers in the country; or, for that matter, what is 
to hinder him, if the public interest require it, from binding 
dozens of them to the public service by permanent retainers? 
It is the business of the State in this country, as it is admitted to 
be in England, to see to it that the men who sit wpon the bench, 
or who are charged with the prosecution of alleged infringers of 
the law, are at least the equals in learning and acuteness of any 
possible advocates for the accused. It is not the business of the 
State to squeal because, owing to its own remissness, its ignorant 
lawmakers are proved incompetent to frame a statute that will 
hold water, or because its judges and Attorneys-General are out- 
argued by the champions of private individuals. Let the State 
put the blame where it belongs, namely, on the anachronistic nig- 
gardliness, which continues to put off the judges of the highest 
Federal and State tribunals, and the *ederal and State Attorneys- 
General with stipends that would have been derisory half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Unless we are prepared to repudiate the basic principle of our 
jurisprudence, that men, and, for that matter, corporations, are to 
be held innocent until they have been proved guilty, we cannot, 
and must not, deny the right of men and of corporations to 
lavish their pecuniary resources on the effort to uphold their in- 
nocence. Nor can we condemn lawyers for cooperation in the 
effort. The greater the talent arrayed upon each side, the more 
conclusive will be the test to. which the intrinsic soundness of a 
statute is subject. No matter how ingenious, persuasive, and 
perplexing pleas may he put forward on behalf of an alleged de- 
linquent or of a plausible interpretation of the law, the stronger 
the case that can be made for the accused, so much the more 
decisive, irrevocable, and final, will be the decisions .of the ultimate 
tribunal if those pleas shall be set aside. Meanwhile, it could not 
be said that to the rich man, any more than to the poorest man, 
had been conceded his day in court, or therewith full permission 
to secure for his defence the deepest learning and the highest in- 
tellect at his command. That has been the system of eliciting 
enlightenment and administering exact justice, which hitherto 
has prevailed in the English-speaking world, and we must be 
permitted to doubt Mr. Roosevett’s professional competence to 
suggest an improvement on it. We advise the President and Mr. 
Cook, if they really want to prevent the most distinguished Ameri- 
can lawyers, from accepting the retainers of rich men or rich 
corporations, to call upon our country to follow England’s ex- 
ample, and attach such tempting salaries to our high judicial 



























offices and the functions of Attorney-Generals, as shall practically 
assure to the State a monopoly of legal learning and forensic 


ability. 





Academic Degrees of 1906 


TAKING the country over, and reckoning institutions whose aca- 
demic functions are reported by the Associated Press, the number 
of new Doctors of Law created by vote of university or college 
officials at the recent Commencement season will range between 
seventy-five and a hundred. This is a larger number than in 
former years, and suggests that the title is being conferred 
somewhat carelessly, without due regard for the ultimate 
effect upon the title as such, or upon our reputation abroad, 
where our academic titles, generally speaking, are not above 
more or less suspicion. It is easy to understand the propriety of 
honoring justices of our highest courts with this title, and eminent 
makers of laws at the national capital, or executors of the same, 
such, for instance, as Mr. Hircucock, the fearless Secretary of the 
Interior, whom Harvard made an LL.D. Nevertheless, it is not 
in harmony with the meaning of the title or its original use in 
this country to bestow it as indiscriminately as is now done. 
Theologians, teachers of classic literatures, engineers, temperance 
advocates, successful business men, diplomats, educators of minor 
rank, physicians, ete.—all these got the title this year, the record 
for 1906 showing much greater variety of occupation in the re- 
cipients than in 1905. 

The record for the degree of Doctor of Divinity, it is a pleasure 
to say, is better. Fewer men, relatively speaking, than in former 
years were given this degree. It went oftener to teachers of the- 
ology or kindred themes, oftener to missionaries of long service 
and high repute, and less frequently to average clergymen who 
covet what SAMUEL Hanson Cox, a clerical wit of the last cen- 
tury, used to call “semilunar fardels.” The older and longer 
established colleges and universities are bestowing this degree with 
more restraint and discrimination. Yale only gave one degree of 
this kind this year, Harvard but two, and those to Western pio- 
neers of the Trinitarian and Unitarian wings of the Congrega- 
tional denomination, colaborers in the State of Colorado. Some 
of the minor denominational colleges still give this degree lavish- 
ly and cheaply, but, on the whole, the record is improving. Never- 
theless, so flagrant has been the sinning in the past that the 
degree to-day counts for but little with the average layman as he 
hears it used. It is so common that it is cheap, that is, as used 
among Protestants. With Catholics it is quite another matter. 
Study the list of degrees won and conferred at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington this year, and it is obvious, at a first glance, 
that the degree as conferred there means 1 disciplined and tested 
scholar of divinity and theology. As used by Protestant clergy- 
men, it rarely stands for conspicuous learning or accomplishments 
as a theologian, but rather for a moderate degree of fame won in 
the ministry by gifts and attainments that may be purely social 
or administrative, or, shall we say, political. For not a few 
academic degrees are procured by methods that are devious, and 
are payments for favors already received or favors hoped for. 

The honorary degree of Master of Arts is being given more now 
than it was a decade ago, and with discretion in the main. A 
young reformer like Honorable Evererr Cotspy may look upon his 
M.A. from his alma mater with as much pride of knighthood con- 
ferred as Secretary-of-the-Interior Hircncock upon his degree of 
LL.D. from Harvard. Each is a reformer, but the older man gets 
the more dignified title. Bowdoin did well to honor Mr. Mosner, 
of Portland, with a title implying learning and good taste, since 
his books and booklets have made Maine known to the world at 
large as a State with other products than ice, lumber, and states- 
men. 








Indolence as a Literary Asset 


Tue recent announcement that one of the most successful of 
modern American novelists—financially successful, at any rate— 
is to run a race for the Governorship of a New England State has 
more in it than merely a passing interest. For it indicates two 
things: that the writer in question understands the danger of 
writing too much and too rapidly; also, that he cannot long be 
idle with contentment, and must find some outlet for vigorous brain 
and energetic body. Whether he will remain more or less in pub- 
lie life, should he win or lose the coming election, will be a matter 
of importance primarily to himself and his friends, although the 
hundreds of thousands who are said to have bought his books may 
be included. The point of general interest which his entrance into 
politics brings up is that nothing is much more important to a 
career of creative literary work than the habit or ability or con- 
stitution which permits of indolence long continued, interrupted 
only now and then by an outburst of activity which produces a 
bock worth reading and worth keeping on one’s shelves. 

This willingness or ability to be indolent, and at the same time 
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contented, is one of the greatest assets your novelist or poet or 
dramatist can possess. It is the dream spun out, weaved and in- 
terweaved in the mazy meshes of the brain, which unconsciously 
develops the vital idea, and this latter must expand naturally, 
leisurely, generously, putting out filaments here and there, catch- 
ing hold of one mental image after another, and of itself, again 
and again, if finally there is to burst into being, from the soul and 
heart and mind wherein it has germinated, the message of sym- 
pathy or love or adventure which will entrance and stir and hold 
captive the multitude who later see its reflection in the printed 
page. Industry is a good thing, in general; the mechanic needs 
it, the artisan, the physician, the lawyer, the clergyman, the shop- 
keeper, almost the entire company of the human family, in fact. 
But always there is a small number scattered here and there who 
could paint noble canvases, who could sing inspiring songs, who 
would impress with utterance of philosophic truth, entertain with 
fascinating story, or illumine secrets of existence through revela- 
tion of characters in a novel, could they but have the time, longer 
or shorter, for unbroken consideration, uninterrupted dreaming; 
in other- words, if they could be indolent and contented. Perhaps 
one reason why we to-day have such a mass of mediocre books 
hurled at us from ten thousand whirring presses is because the 
men and the women who write them are, for the most part, ignor- 
ant of the value of that precious asset we may eall indolence. 
They burn with zeal, they seem to be bursting with desire to ex- 
press themselves: in written form; they know full well that pub- 
lishers to-day are paying higher prices for mediocre wares than 
at any previous period of the world’s history, and they want their 
share of what they are pleased to term the good things of this 
life. Those who are in the class slangily known as “ big sellers ” 
turn out volume after volume with a rapidity that should make 
DumMAS pére turn in his grave with envy did he not realize full 
well that his best and most enjoyable tales were produced before 
he set to working for him that group of impecunious literary un- 
dergraduates which, according to commonest report, wrote at ex- 
press speed many of the later stories which bear his name as 
author. 

There have been many authors in this country and in England 
who could not possess themselves of indolence, and who, to flee 
the discomforts of ennui, deserted the pen for the rostrum, hoping 
thereby to preserve their interest in life. But from the day Haw- 
THORNE went to his Liverpool consular office down to the more 
recent times, when some promising youngsters broke into this 
Legislature or that, they have made mistakes in so doing, so far 
as their literary work is concerned. Some of them, it is pleasant 
to notice, have recognized their error of judgment, and have cast 
aside printed documents for virgin manuscript- paper. Others 
have prospered, politically, more or less; most have sought other 
occupations and have been forgotten. Boorn TARKINGTON waded 
back to shore in safety; Conan Doyte and Krprina, it is to be 
fervently trusted, are reformed from the spirit of political-pamph- 
leteering. Here’s hoping that Winston CuurcHIL may erelong 
find other occupation for superabundant vitality than campaign- 
ing in New Hampshire. These and some others might read with 
pleasure, and ponder with profit, the record of CHartes LAMB’s 
daily routine of clerical occupation and literary relaxation. 





Personal 


A MAN of rare quality was the late ANprew Varick Stout 
ANTHONY, whe died 68 years old, on July 2. The last twelve 
years of his life he lived in New York, and was in the employ of 
Harrer & Brotuers, where his taste and experience made his serv- 
ices valuable in many ways that were all outside of the field to 
which by training he belonged, and in which he had won high dis- 
tinction. For by profession he was a wood-engraver, and one of the 
ablest of those who followed that calling in this country in its best 
days here, and before the competition of newer processes had over- 
whelmed it. Mr. ANTHONY’s professional career started in New 
York, where he was born in 1838, and where, fifty years ago, he was 
a companion of ALDRICH, WHITMAN, F1tTz-JAMES O’BRIEN, and the 
others of that brilliant circle that used to gather at “ Prarr’s.” 
From 1866 to 1889 he lived in Boston, where he had charge of the 
illustrated work of Ticknor & Fietps and their successors: There 
he helped to found the St. Botolph Club, and endeared himself to 
his associates as he.did in his. earlier, and again in his later, 
days in New York. Mr. Arto Bates, who knew him long and 
well in Boston, says of him in a letter to the Transcript: “He 
stood in the very front rank of the American wood - engravers 
when the art was at its best. For delicacy, refinement, and sensi- 
tiveness to value he has been excelled by no man who has handled 
the graver in this country. . . . It would not have pleased a man 
of his sensitive modesty to have his personal qualities discussed 
in public, but I cannot refrain from alluding to the keenness of 
judgment, the rapierlike wit, the absolute and abiding loyalty, 
the genial warm-heartedness which made him so rare a man and 
so dear a friend.” 
























CROWNING A KING IN NORWAY 


By RHETA CHILDE DORR 


Special representative of “‘ Harper’s Weekly ” at the coronation of King Haakon VII, and Queen Maud at Trondhjem 








T was perfectly natural that the Norwegians should want to 
crown their new King in the ancient cathedral of Holy Olav, 
wheré so many Haakons have. been crowned, and ‘around 
which so much of national interest centres, but Trondhjem, 
one fears, will not soon recover from the event. Before the 

week beginning June 18 it was a sleepy provincial town of winding 
streets, quaint wooden houses with red-tiled roofs and wide win- 
dows full of geraniums; shops where one could buy the best eider- 
down quilts in Europe for little money, and charming little hotels 
where quiet and economical vacations might be spent. . The corona- 
tion has changed all that, temporarily, it is hoped, but probably 
permanently. Trondhjem has had a boom, and whoever goes there 
next year will find a “ live” town all ready for tourists. 

The first impression one received was that every one concerned 
in the festivities was trying hard to make the thing seem real, and 
at the same time was conscious of not succeeding very well. 
Royalty and the foreign diplomats were entirely at ease, of course, 
but the Norwegians showed nervousness. The King made his 
entrance on June 19, received at the quay by the Burgomaster, or 
perhaps they call him the Mayor. The poor man labored through 
an oration, which he delivered at the top of a very powerful voice, 
although the King stood within three feet of him. After that the 
cheers of the populace sounded rather feeble. The Norwegians are 
far from “noisy in their enthusiasm at any time. The royal car- 
riages were sent out empty at first to get the horses used to the 
cheering, but there was so little cheering that they were sent back 
to the stables. All day streams of people moved quietly up and 
down Munkegade, the wide street extending from the quay to the 
cathedral, or stood motionless before the palace gazing at the win- 
dows, or at the carriage gate, hoping for a sight of the King. 

The streets were lined with soldiers, such soldiers!. The Nor- 
wegian army resembles nothing on earth but a comic-opera chorus. 
It is made up of undersized, badly drilled, worst dressed, uncouth, 
embarrassed countrymen, who handle their muskets with huge 
hands as red as beets and all ungloved. No man wears a coat 
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“The streets were lined with soldiers, such soldiers! 





King Haakon VII. and his Consort Maud leaving the Cathedral after their Coronation 
The Norwegian army resembles nothing on earth but a comic-opera cherus” 
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that was made for him, and his boots. are entirely his.own affair. 
There was only one thing to be depended on—the boots were in- 
variably unpolished.- Even the guards at_the palace were chosen 
from these amazing men. The officers, especially the older ones, 
are fine, soldierly men. It was amusing to watch them trying to 
march a company from the Stiftsgaarden to the quay when the 
guns announced the arrival of a foreign prince. They handled 
their soldiers much as the New York police get a crowd started 
out of a political meeting at Madison Square Garden. The police 
throw out the first dozen or so and keep the line moving in the 
same direction. I felt sorry for one smart young captain who had 
reluctantly left a party in the hotel garden to go down to meet 
Grand-Duke Michael. His clothes were so beautiful and_ his 
ensemble so impressive when he clanked out of the garden. Half 
an hour later I saw him, red and perspiring and dusty, pushing 
men into line and shouting erders which a pink young subaltern 
couldn’t carry out. On the day of the coronation the thing went 
a little better, it must be admitted, but the officers certainly 
earned their salaries for once in their lives, at least. 

Trondhjem is proud of two possessions, the cithedral and the 
palace—the Domkirken and the Stiftsgaarden. The cathedral is a 
distinct disappointment. It was founded far enough back, but 
it has been totally destroyed by fire and wrack half a dozen times, 
and ‘the present structure dates from 1869, and looks it. The west 
front is: fairly satisfactory, containing some ancient stones and 
a fascinating frieze of rudely carved saints and angels. The 
interior is not especially interesting. There are no paintings to 
break: the gray stone walls, and the windows are modern. One or 
two old statues and a good chancel arch redeem the interior from 
commonplaceness. 

The Stiftsgaarden, on the other hand, is one of the most beautiful 
houses in Norway. It was built in 1774 for a private residence, 
and was afterward purchased by the State for a public building, 
the central part being reserved for the official residence of the 
Stiftsamtman, or Governor of the Department in which Trondh- 
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THE ASSEMBLAGE OF ROYALTY AT THE CROWNING OF 
NORWAY’S RULERS 


This distinguished photograph, taken in the Domkirken at Trondhjem during the coronation ceremony, shows King Haakon 


VII. at the left seated upon his throne. Queen Maud, his Consort, sits at the right, and beside her are the four beautiful Nor- 
wegian women who acted as her Ladies of Honor. The assemblage includes the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince Henry 
of Prussia, the Crown-Prince of Denmark, and the Russian Grand-Duke Michael, who, during the last eighteen months, has 
avoided appearing in public, but in this instance “ bore up well,” although occupying w most exposed position in the cathedral 

















jem is situated. When the King came the governor gave up his 
house, and the entire building was made into a royal residence. 
There is a garden in the back where a temporary building was 
put up for a state dining-room. Outside it is not even painted, 
but the interior is handsomely decorated and furnished, 

The Stiftsgaarden is a wooden house of two stories, painted a 
dazzling white and showing the usual red tiled, sloping roof. Its 
beauty lies in its splendid proportions and fine, simple lines. The 
many windows have small panes of glass, behind which one sees 
the quaintest of white linen blinds painted with bright flowers 
and landscapes. This touch of color makes the house look some- 
thing like a piece of old porcelain. 

Trondhjem has one advantage which other festival cities lack: 
it has a day twenty-four hours long. At this season the sun sets 
between half past nine and ten, and rises between two and three. 
The intervening hours are not dark. Qne may. read in the streets 
at midnight. The visitor never knows when to go to bed—an 
ignorance shared by the inhabitants. The streets are lively all 
night long, and meeting the midnight train from Christiania is 
apparently a social event of importance. It looks droll 
to see men in evening clothes under a _ bright sun. On 
the day of the coronation almost every one wore evening clothes 
all day long, evidently feeling that it wasn’t worth while to 
change. One saw not only men, but women, dining at two o’clock 
in the most gorgeous raiment. Full dress was demanded for the 
cathedral, of course. We were told that white or black gowns, 
décolleté, were proper, but this rule was not observed by all the 
Norwegian women. I saw several cloth street gowns, and plenty 
of colored silks and muslins. The men were all in evening clothes 
or uniforms. 

The day before the coronation was cloudy, and the 22d was 
ushered in by gloomy, drizzling fog and chilling air. We were called 
at half past seven and were shivering in our low gowns before nine. 
The cards of admission warned us that all visitors must be in 
their seats before half past ten, and the matter of conveying 
thousands of people to the cathedral in a few dozens of carriages 
was a serious affair. They have no cabs in Trondhjem. There are 
a few four-wheelers, but one usually gets about in a curious little 
basket phaeton, or drosky, drawn by one wiry buckskin-colored 
pony. Three people are a tight fit, but four and even five crowded 
into a single drosky on this occasion. We did not feel that we pre- 
sented a very impos- 
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sombre walls of the cathedral. The Englishmen wore the white 
breeches and silk stockings and the women the three feathers 
and white veils of full court-dress, and some of the foreign uniforms 
were dazzling in the extreme. One of the Russians wore a pale- 
blue uniform with a long coat, the skirt of which was plaided like 
a Highlander’s kilt. His baggy trousers met half-boots of patent 
leather, and the upper half of his substantial person was a blaze 
of gold and jeweled orders. When he took his seat one was inter- 
ested to observe that his neighbor was the Japanese ambassador— 
a tiny man with a very dark complexion and the expression of a 
Buddha carved in wood. Another Japanese, still smaller, but very 
animated, trotted in the wake of a magnificent Englishwoman, 
whose coronet and plumes made her look quite seven feet tall. 
She stooped down to talk to her Oriental admirer, and when he 
kissed her hand I am sure that he stood on tiptoe. 

No one of the diplomats attracted more attention than Nansen, 
whose tall figure in gold-laced coat was conspicuous in the crowd. 
One reflected that if Norway had chosen to become a republic in- 
stead of a kingdom, Nansen would probably have appeared as the 
central figure at an inauguration, instead of as a simple guest at a 
coronation. 

At ten minutes before eleven the royalties arrived. The Princess 
of Wales, in white satin with a scarlet sash crossing her bodice, con- 
cealed most of her finery under a large ermine stole which fell to 
the hem of her gown, She wore a high collar of pearls and diamonds, 
a diamond necklace, a corsage of pearls and diamonds, and a small 
crown of diamonds. She is very thin and does not much resemble 
her photographs. Royalty assumes a wooden expression before the 
camera, and evidently expects the photographers to retouch all the 
lines out of the sitter’s face. The Princess of Wales is a vivacious 


little woman whose face shows many lines when she speaks or . 


laughs. She was the only woman on the King’s side of the dais. 
Next to her was the Crown Prince of Denmark, a very tall young 
man in a scarlet uniform. He carried himself very well, in con- 
trast to his younger brother, who was the most unprepossessing 
man in the cathedral. He sat in a bored and silent bunch on his 
gold chair and showed little interest in the ceremony. Next him 
sat Grand-Duke Michael in a light-blue uniform, He bore up 
well, considering that this was almost his solitary -publiec appear- 
ance in eighteen months. We are told that he is surrounded night 
and day by a cordon of selected detectives. Nevertheless, fie sat in 

5 an exposed position 
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ing appearance as we 
rattled the length of 
Munkegade, our white 
gowns and_ flowers 
huddled under drip- 
ping umbrellas, in an 
uncovered vehicle less 
elegant than an Amer- 
ican milk-wagon. 

The seating ar- 
rangements within the 
cathedral were excel- 
lent. The restoration 
since the last fire had 
proceeded slowly, and 
the building had been 
opened only above and 
including the tran- 
septs. Hardly any 
one in  Trondhjem 
had ever seen as much 
of the cathedral as we 
saw on the day of the 
coronation. The 
great nave was fur- 
nished with a_tem- 
porary floor, and the 
unfinished roof was 
concealed under a 
drapery of white bunt- 
ing and flags. In the 
raised open space be- 
tween the north and 
south transepts two 
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thrones were placed, 1 

with red and gold a 

chairs beside them. AG 
By ten o’clock the 1 


diplomatic corps and 1h 
most of the foreign 
envoys and _ officers ; 
were in =the cathe- : 
dral. Every one \ 
walked about and 
chattered, and_ the 
artists and corre- 
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where a bullet from 
one of the upper gal- 
leries might easily 


if have found him. 

ay On the Queen’s side 
al were the Prince of 
ige Wales, Prince Henry 


of Prussia, and the 
Queen’s four ladies of 
honor. The Queen is 
one of the smallest of 
women, a dainty, doll- 
like blonde, with shin- 


'] ing red-gold hair. 
FB Her gown was cloth 
rE of gold, or gold tissue. 


One caught the merest 
glimpse of it under her 
velvet and ermine 
coronation robe. She 
was pale and ex- 
tremely nervous on her 
throne, evidently ex- 
ecting bombs, It is 
snown~ that Queen 
Maud, unlike most 
royalties, insists upon 
opening her own let- 
ters. This has made 
her a target for the 
i terrorists, who have 
i bombarded her lately 
with threatening let- 
ters. She _ received 
several on the very 
day of the corona- 
tion. 

The entrance of the 
King and Queen was 
impressive. The King 
came first, following 
a long procession of 
bishops and _ priests. 
The three venerable 
bishops were striking 
figures in their long 
robes of cloth of gold. 
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spondents, whose seats | 

were opposite the ba E The priests wore white 
diplomats, had all i} robes and the quaint- 
sorts of opportunities. : est Elizabethan ruffs 
The assemblage was i above black satin 
really brilliant, the j stocks. All of the 
gold-embroidered uni- ify ecclesiastics marched 
forms and _ flashing i r down from the chancel 
orders of the men and ' and escorted the royal 
the splendid gowns Enemy party to the thrones, 
and jewels of the after which they re- 
women showing bril- The Return of the new Monarchs to the Stiftsgaarden, or Palace turned to the chancel. 
liantly against the “The royal pair appeared in the window, with little Prince Olav between them” No one, not the 
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Throughout the cere- 





veriest Republican, can 
blame the Norwegians for 
their enthusiasm over the 
King. He is a fine mascu- 
line specimen, and his be- 
havior during the cere- 
mony was_ remarkably 
dignified, simple, and 
kingly. When he _ rose 
from his throne at the 
proper moment, and, 
escorted by his ministers, 
walked slowly up _ the 
nave to the altar, where 
his crown was awaiting 
him, his whole bearing in- 
dicated a deep sense of the 
solemnity of the occasion. 
His eyes were fixed on the 
altar and his face was pale 
and still. There was a 
throne chair at the side of 
the chancel, and before it 
the King paused while 
his ministers -slipped the 
ermine robe from _ his 
shoulders and carried it 
to the altar. There was 
a moment of silence, and 
then the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of Norway formally 
robed his sovereign. The 
King knelt, and the 
Bishop of Trondhjem per- 
formed the ceremony of 
anointing. The minister 
of state took the crown 
from the altar and with 
the bishop’s assistance 
placed it on the King’s 
head. At the same time 
the sceptre, orb, and sword 
were given into his hands, 
and all the guns in the 
harbor and at the fortress 
above the town thundered 
out forty-two times to tell 
the erowds outside that 


their sovereign had been |Acxamres 





mony the special cantata 
composed by Joh Hal- 
borsen, with words by Si- 
bald Skablan, was sung by 
a choir of men and women, 
accompanied by a_ full 
orchestra. The music was 
beautiful, although it suf- 
fered from the frequent 
interruptions made _ neces- 
sary by the ceremony. As 
the Queen passed down the 
nave, her jeweled crown on 
her gold hair, the last 
choruses were sung. 
There was a slight pause, 
and then the president of 
the Storthing stepped to 
the front of the chancel 
arch and in a loud, clear 
voice declared the ceremony 
of the coronation of King 
Haakon and Queen Maud 
accomplished. 

Again the bishops and the 
priests marched down the 
ong nave to the west door, 
and then the King and his 
cortége and the Queen and 
her cortége arose and left 
the cathedral. There was 
no ceremony of offering 
allegiance, nor were there 
any congratulations. 

Outside a great crowd 
waited in the cold, the 
rain by this time having 
almost ceased to fall. 
The royal pair drove 
rapidly to the palace, and 
almost immediately after 
reaching it appeared in the 
central second-story win- 
dow, robed and crowned, 
with little Crown-Prince 
Olav between them. At 
this moment the crowd 
really did send up a 
mighty cheer, the first 








crowned, and that a new 
Saga was begun for Nor- 
way. 
The sword of state and 
the royal banner were 
borne on each side of the King as he returned to his throne. He 
had to sink into his seat slowly and carefully, so heavy and cumber- 
some were his paraphernalia. He sat like a statue, holding his 
gold sceptre and orb, while the little Queen went up for her 
crowning. 

I had somehow expected that the Queen would kneel down before 
his Majesty, that he would crown her and raise her to her feet. 
But she went through precisely the same ceremony that he did, 
save that no sword of state figured, and she, too, got forty-two guns. 

It is too bad to have to record that the Queen made less of an 
impression than the King. She was obviously nervous and fright- 
ened, and did not seem to feel the ceremony as he did. He had a 
big idea and was sbsorbed by it; she was afraid. She walked to 
the chancel bowing in little jerks to right and left, and of course 
everybody bowed in return, although it was not expected. Her 
dame d’honneur walked at her elbow and*‘three ladies in waiting 
followed. Queen Maud showed taste in her selection, for four more 
beautiful women than these would be hard to find anywhere. 


IN JUSTICE TO 


An Important Personage in the Coronation Ceremonies 
Crown-Prince Olav, of Norway, who was Prince Alexander Edward Christian 
Frederick of Denmark 


“HENRY ” 


real, healthy noise I had 
heard in Trondhjem. 

We drove down from the 
cathedral through double 
lines of troops presenting arms, because so many of us were foreign 
diplomats and officers. It made all of us feel important and grand, 
especially as many of the most distinguished failed to get carriages 
back and had to limp over the sharp cobbles of the street. Among 
those who walked down together were the three most important 
men in the government—Michelsen, Prime Minister; Lovland, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; and Olssen, Minister of War—three 
simple, sober Norwegians in plain black, but more nearly rulers 
of the newest European kingdom than the imposing figure in ermine 
and golden crown which had preceded them in such majesty a few 
minutes before. 

Norway means to remain a democracy, but it is plain to see 
why it chose to establish a constitutional monarchy instead of a 
republic. Socially—using the word in a broad sense—the country 
will benefit by the choice, whatever the effect politically and 
industrially. The people will have a certain standard of dress, of 
dignity and of social obligation, which, heretofore, they have sadly 
lacked. , 





HUDSON 


By Hugh Hastings, New York State Historian 


F all the explorers whose reputations are connected with 

the early discoveries of America, Henry Hudson occupies 

a class by himself. Singular as it may seem, no au- 

thentic likeness of Hudson is in existence; and more 

remarkable still is the scarcity of material concerning 
his life. The average individual habitually associates him with 
Holland, and accordingly dresses him in Dutch nomenclature. 
The blazing fact that Hudson was an Englishman is not only 
ignored or overlooked, but is often complacently repudiated by 
persons who ought to know better. “ Hendryck ” sounds prettier; 
it is romantic and suggests the dikes, the picturesque windmills, 
the reposeful streams and the Vlie boats of Holland. Artists 
invariably prefer this longer and variegated cognomen to the 
more simple word Henry. 

Judged by the counterfeit standard which is misleading well- 
meaning people to-day, nothing would have prevented the eminent 
explorer’s name from rambling down the cliffs of history as 
“Henri” had the King of France circumvented Holland and 
corralled the adventurous Englishman, 

Documents at the Hague bear ample evidence of the clumsy 
Dutch scrivener’s hand in dealing with this unstable Holland pro- 
nunciation. “ Heyndrick Hoitsen, schipper of the yacht Halve 
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Maen,” appears on one page, and Halve Mane.on another. In the 
second and third editions of the memorable Hudson tract, which 
were published at Amsterdam in Latin after the explorer’s death, 
he is termed “ M. Henrico Hudsono, Anglo.” 

Always Anglo, even in Holland! But in America,*on the face 
of whose history he has left an everlasting imprint, truth and 
sincerity flutter away before poetical license, and the romantic 
and plain, simple, commonplace “ Henry” is eradicated by “ Hen- 
drik” or “ Hendryck” or “ Heyndrick” or “ Hendryk,” the high- 
est authorities being unable to agree upon the form of spelling. 

The spirit of iconoclasm, which devotes misdirected energy to 
the mutilation of facts, names, and dates, often succeeds by sheer 
and wanton audacity. In the case of Hudson it rides rough-shod 
over the contract which he made and signed as “ Henry Hudson,” 
which specifically designates his nationality as “ Englishman ”— 
a contract which led to the discovery of the river whick bears his 
name, and which was in force and binding when that memorable 
event took place. 

These facts are clear and unalterable, and will never be dis- 
turbed or molested by the lover of truth and fair play, however 
much they may be distorted, defaced, or juggled with by the icon- 
oclast. 
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III 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


ET me try now and make some sort of general picture of the 
American nation as it impresses itself upon me. It is, you 
will understand, the vision of a hurried bird of passage, 
defective and inaccurate at every point of detail, but per- 
haps for my present purpose not so very much the worse 

for that. ‘The fact that I am transitory and bring a sort of naiveté 
to this review is just what gives me the chance to remark these 
obvious things the habituated haye forgotten. I have already 
tried to render something of the effect of huge unrestrained growth 
and material progress that America first gives one, and I. have 
pointed out that so far America seems to me only to refresh an 
old impression, to give starkly and startlingly what is going on 
everywhere, what is, indeed, as much in evidence in Birkenhead 
or Milan or London or Caleutta—a huge extension of human 
power and the scale of human operations. This growth was elabo- 
rated in the physical and chemical laboratories and the industrial 
experiments of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
chiefly in Europe. The extension itself is nothing typically Ameri- 
can. Nevertheless, America now shows it best. America is most 
under the stress and urgency of it, resonates most readily and 
loudly to its note. 

The long distances of travel, and the sense of isolation between 
place and place, the remoteness verging upon inaudibility of 
Washington in Chicago, of Chicago in Boston, the vision I have 
had of America from observation-cars and railroad windows, bring 
home to me more and more that this huge development of human 
appliances and resources is here going on in a community that is 
still, for all the dense crowds of New York, the teeming conges- 
tion of the East Side, extraordinarily scattered. America, one re- 
calls, is still an unoccupied country, across which the last de- 
velopments of civilization are rushing. We are dealing here 
with a continuous area of land which is, leaving Alaska out of 
account altogether, equal to Great Britain, France, the German 
Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal, Sweden and Norway, Turkey in 
Europe, Egypt, and the whole empire of India, and the population 


spread out over this vast space is still less than the joint popula- 
tion of the first two countries named, and not a quarter that of 
India. And even so, it is not spread at all evenly. It is not upon 
the soil; barely half of it is in holdings and homes and authentic 
communities. It is a population of an extremely modern type. 
Urban concentration has already gone far with it; fifteen millions 
make up about five hundred towns; other eighteen millions 
make up about five hundred towns. Between these centres of 
population run railways indeed, telegraph wires, telephone con- 
nections, tracks of various sorts, but to the European eye these 
are mere scratchings on a virgin surface. An empty wilderness 
manifests itself through this thin network of human conveniences, 
appears in the meshes even at the railroad-side. Essentially this 
is still an unsettled land, with only a few incidental good roads 
in favored places, with no universal police, with no wayside inns 
where a civilized man may.rest, with still only the crudest of 
rural deliveries, with long stretches of swamp and forest and 
desert by the track-side, still unassailed by industry. This much 
one sees clearly enough eastward of Chicago. Westward, I am 
told, it becomes more and more the fact. In Idaho, at last, comes 
the untouched and perhaps invincible desert, pldin and continu- 
ous through the long hours of-travel. Huge areas do not contain 
one human being to the square mile; still vaster portions fall 
short of two.... 

And this community, to which material progress is bringing such 
enormous powers, and that is knotted so densely here and there, 
and is otherwise so attenuated a veil over the huge land surface, 
is, as Professor Munsterberg points out, in spite of vast and 
increasing masses of immigrants who undergo assimilation, a 
curiously homogeneous one,—homogeneous in the spirit of its ac- 
tivities and speaking a common tongue. It is sustained by certain 
economic conventions, inspired throughout by certain habits, cer- 
tain trends of suggestion, certain phrases and certain interpreta- 
tions, that collectively make up what one may call the American 
Idea. To the process of enlargement and diffusion and increase 
and multiplying resources we must now bring in the consideration 
of the social and economic process that is going on. What is the 
form of that process as one finds it in America? An English 
Tory will tell you promptly, “A scramble for dollars.” A good 
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‘ Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 


America is still an unoccupied Country, across which the last Developments of Civilization are rushing 
untouched and perhaps invincible desert .... Huge areas do not contain one human being to the square mile” 
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dustrialism and free- 





American will tell you 
it is  self-realization 
under equality of op- 
portunity. The Eng- 
lish Tory will prob- 
ably allege that that 
amounts to the same 
thing. 


LIBERTY OF PROPERTY 


One contrast be- 
tween America and 
the Old World I had 
in mind before ever I 
crossed the Atlantie, 
and now it comes be- 
fore me very vividly, 
—returns reinforced 
by a hundred little 
things observed and 
felt. The contrast 
consists in the almost 
complete absence from 
the normal American 
scheme of certain im- 
memorial factors in 
the social structure of 
our European nations. 
In the first place, 
every European na- 
tion, except the Eng- 
lish, is rooted to the 
soil by a peasantry, 
and even in England 
one still finds the 
peasant represented 
in most of his feat- 
ures by those sons of 
dispossessed sérf-peas- 
ants, the agricultural 
laborers. Here in 
America, except in the 
regions where the 
negro abounds, there 
is no lower stratum, 
no “soil people,” to 
this community at 
all: your bottommost 
man is a mobile free 
man, who can read, 
and who has_ ideas 
above digging and pigs 
and poultry - keeping, 
incidentally for his 
own ends. No one 
owns to subordination. 
As a consequence, any 
position which in- 
volves the acknowledg- 
ment of an innate in- 
feriority is difficult to 
fill; there is, from the 
European point of 
view, an extraordinary 
dearth of servants, 
and this endures in 
spite of a great peas- 
ant immigration. The 
servile tradition will 
not root here now; it dies in this soil. 
of European serfs and peasants goes on, but as they touch this 
soil their backs begin to stiffen with a new assertion. 
And at the other end of the scale also one misses an element. 
There is no territorial aristocracy; no aristocracy at all, no throne, 
no legitimate and acknowledged representative of that upper 
social structure of leisure, power, state responsibility, which in the 
old European theory of society was supposed to give significance to 
the whole. The American community, one cannot too clearly in- 
sist, does not correspond to an entire European community at all, 
but only to the middle masses of it, to the trading and manu- 
facturing class between the dimensions of the magnate and the 
clerk and skilled artisan. It is the central part of the European 
organism without either the dreaming head or the subjugated 
feet. Even the highly feudal slave-holding ‘“ county family ” tra- 
ditions of Virginia and the South pass*now out of memory. So 
that in a very real sense the past of this American community is 
in Europe, and the settled order of the past it left behind there. 
This community was, as it were, taken off its roots, clipped of its 
branches, and brought hither. It began neither serf nor lord, but 
burgher and farmer; it followed the normal development of the 
middle class under Progress everywhere, and became capitalistic. 
“ssentially, America is a middle class become a community, and 
so its essential problems are the problems of a modern individual- 
istic society, stark and clear, unhampered and unilluminated by 
any feudal traditions, either at its crest or at its base. 

It would be interesting and at first only very slightly mislead- 
ing to pursue the rough contrast of American and English condi- 
tions upon these lines. It is not difficult to show, for example, 
that the two great political parties in America represent only one 
English party—the middle-class Liberal party, the party of in- 











An enormous Importation of European Serfs and Peasants goes on 
“As they touch this soil their backs begin to stiffen with a new assertion” 


An enormous importation’ 
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dom. There are no 
Tories to represent the 
feudal system, and no 
Labor party. It is 
history, it is no mere 
ingenious gloss upon 
history, that the 
Tories, the party of 
the crown, of the high 
gentry and control, of 
mitigated property 
and an organic state, 
vanished from Amer- 
ica at the Revolution. 
They left the New 
World to the Whigs 
and Non-conformists 
and to those less con- 
structive, less logical, 








more popular, and 
liberating thinkers 


who became Radicals 
in England and Jef- 
fersonians and _ then 
Democrats in Amer- 
ica. All Americans 
are, from the English 
point of view, Liberals 
of one sort or another. 
You will find a fac- 
simile of the Declara- 
tion of Independence 
displayed conspicu- 
ously and triumphant- 
ly beside Magna Char- 
ter in the London Re- 
form Club to carry 
this suggestion. 

You have but to 
follow up this sugges- 
tion and note the 
more salient charac- 
teristics of the two 
American parties to 
endorse this sugges- 
tien. «. : 

But these fascina- 
ting parallelisms will 
lead away from the 
ehief argument in 
hand, which is that 
the Americans started 
almost clear of the 
medieval heritage and 
developed in the ut- 
most—purity, if you 
like; or simplicity or 
crudeness, whichever 
you will—the modern 
type of productive 
social organization. 
They took the econ- 
omic conventions that 
were modern and pro- 
gressive in the end of 
the eighteenth century 
and stamped them 
into the Constitution 
as if they meant to stamp them there for all time. In England 
you can still find feudalism, medievalism, the Renascence, at every 
turn. America is pure eighteenth century—still crystallizing out 
from a turbid and troubled solution. 

To turn from any European state to America is, in these mat- 
ters, anyhow, to turn from complication to a stark simplicity. 
The relationship between employer and employed, between or- 
ganizer and worker, between capital and labor, which in England 
is qualified and mellowed and disguised and entangled with a 
thousand traditional attitudes and subordinations, stands out 
sharply in a bleak, cold rationalism. There is no feeling that 
property, privilege, honor, and a grave liability to official public 
service ought to go together, none that uncritical obedience is a 
virtue in a worker, or that subordination carries with it not only 
a sense of service but a claim for help. Coming across the At- 
lantic has in these matters an effect of coming out of an iridescent 
fog into a clear bright air. 

This homologization of the whole American social mass, not 
with the whole English social mass, but with its “ modern” 
classes, its great middle portion, and of its political sides with 
the two ingredients of English liberalism, goes further than a 
rough parallel. An Englishman who, like myself, has been bred 
and who has lived all his life either in London, with its pre- 
dominant West End, or the southern counties, with their fair, 
large estates and the great country houses, is constantly being 
reminded, when he meets manufacturing and business men from 
Birmingham or Lancashire, of Americans, and when he meets 
Americans, of industrial north-country people. There is more 
push and less tacit assumption, more definition, more displayed 
energy and less restraint, more action and less subtlety, more 
enterprise and self-assertion than there is in the typical English- 
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man of London and the home counties. The American carries on 
the contrast further, it is true, and his speech is not northerly, 
but marked by the accent of Hampshire or East Anglia, and 
better and clearer than his English equivalents; but one feels the 
two are of the same stuff nevertheless, and made by. parallel 
conditions. The liberalism of the eighteenth century, the material 
progress of the nine- 
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individuals and their property. Without property its freedom is a 
featureless and unsubstantial theory, and so it relies for thy 
reality of life upon that, upon the possession and acquisition and 
development of property, that is to say, upon “ business.” That 

is the quality of its life. 
Everywhere in the modern industrial and commercial class this 
deep-lying feeling that 





teenth, have made 


the state is something 





them both—out of the 
undifferentiated Stu- 
art Englishman. And 
they are the same in 
their attitude towards 
property and_ social 
duty, individualists to 
the marrow. But the 
one grew inside a 
frame of regal aristo- 
cratic and feudal in- 
stitutions, and has 
chafed against it, 
struggled with it, 
modified it, strained 
it, and been modified 
by it, but has re- 
mained within it; the 
other broke it, and 
escaped to complete 
self-development. 

The liberalism of 
the eighteenth cen- 
tury was_ essentially 
the rebellion of the 
modern industrial or- 
ganization against the 
monarchical and aris- 
tocratic state, — 
against hereditary 
privilege, against re- 
strictions upon bar- 
gains — whether they 
were hard bargains or 
not. Its spirit was 
essentially anarchistic 
—the antithesis of 
socialism. It was the 
antistate. It aimed 
not only to liberate 
men but property 
from state control. 
Its most typical ex- 
pressions, the Declara- 
tion of Independence 
and the French Dec- 
laration of the Rights 
of Man, are zealously 
emphatie for the lat- 
ter interest—for the 
sacredness of con- 
tracts and possessions. 
Post - Reformation 
liberalism did to a 
large extent let loose 


property upon man- 
kind. The -English 





civil war of the six- 





escaped from has 
worked out to the 
same mental habit of 
social irresponsibility, 
and in America it has 
worked unimpeded. 
Patriotism has _ be- 
come a mere national 
self-assertion, a senti- 
mentality of flag- 
cheering, with no con- 
structive duties. Law, 
social justice, the 
pride and_preserva- 
tion of the state as a 
whole, are taken as 
provided for before 
the game began, and 
one devotes oneself to 
business. At business 
all men are held to be 
equal, and none is his 
brother’s keeper. 

All men are equal 
at the great game of 
business; you try for 
the best of each bar- 
gain, and so does your 
opponent; if ‘you 
chance to have more 
in your hand than he, 
well, that’s your ad- 
vantage, and you use 
it. Presently he may 
have more than you. 
You take care he 
doesn’t, if you can, 
but you play fair— 
except for the advan- 
tage in your hand, 
you play fair —and 
hard. 

Now, this middle- 
class equality  ulti- 
mately destroys itself. 
Out of this conflict 
of equals, and by vir- 
tue of the fact that 
property, like all 
sorts of matter, does 
tend to_ gravitate 
towards itself when- 
ever it is free, there 
emerge the modern 
eo we rich and the modern 
J ite toiler. 

One can trace the 
process in two or 

















teenth century, like 
the American revolu- 
tion of the seven- 
teenth, embodied es- 
sentially the tri- 
umphant refusal of 
private property to submit to taxation without consent. In 
England the result was tempered and qualified—security for 
private property was achieved, but not cast-iron security; each 
man who had property became king of that property, but only a 
constitutional and conditional king. In America the victory of 
private property was complete. Let one instance suffice to show 
how decisively it was established that individual property and 
credit and money were sacred. Ten years ago the Supreme Court, 
trying a case arising out of the general revenue tax of 1894, de- 
cided that a graduated income tax, such as the English Parlia- 
ment might. pass to-morrow, can never be levied upon the United 
States nation without either a revolutionary change in the Con- 
stitution or the unanimous legislation of all the State Legislatures 
to that effect. The fundamental law of the States forbids any 
such invasion of the individual’s ownership. No national income 
tax is legal, and there is practicaMy no power, short of revolution, 
to alter that. ... 

Could anything be more emphatic? That tall Liberty, with its 
spiky crown, that stands in New York Harbor and casts an electric 
flare upon the world, is indeed the liberty of Property, and there 
she stands at the zenith .... 


AGGREGATION AND SOME CONTESTS 


Now, the middle class of the English population and the whole 
population of America that matters at all when we discuss ideas 
are essentially an emancipated class,a class that has rebelled against 
superimposed privilege and honor, and achieved freedom for its 


Liberty, with its spiky Crown, that stands in New York Harbor 
“That Liberty .... is indeed the Liberty of Property, and there she stands 
at the zenith... 
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three generations in 
Lancashire or the pot- 
teries or any indus- 
-s trial region of Eng- 
: land. One sees first 

the early Lancashire 
industrialism, sees a district of cotton-spinners, more or less 
equal together, small men all; then come developments, comes 
a state of ideally free competition, with some men growing 
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large, with most men dropping into employment, but. still 
with ample chances for an industrious young man to end 


as a prosperous master, and so through a_ steady growth 
in the size of the organization to the present opposition of an 
employer class in possession of everything, almost inaccessibly 
above, and an employed class below. The railways come, and the 
wealthy class reaches out to master these new enterprises, capital- 
istic from the outset... . 

America is simply repeating the history of the Lancashire in- 
dustrialism on a gigantic scale and under an enormous variety of 
forms. 

But in England, as the modern rich rise up, they come into a 
world of gentry, with a tradition of publig service and authority ; 
they learn one by one, and assimilate themselves to the legend of 
the “ governing classes,” with a sense of proprietorship which is 
also, in its humanly limited way, a sense of duty to the state. 
They are pseudomorphs after aristocrats. They receive honors, 
they intermarry, they fall (and their defeated competitors, too, 
fall) into the mellowed relationships of an aristocratic system. 
That is not a permanent mutual attitude; it does, however, mask 
and soften the British outline. Industrialism becomes quasi-feudal. 
America, on the other hand, had no effectual “ governing class”; 
there has been no such modification, no clouding of the issue. Its 
rich, to one’s superficial inspection, do seem to lop out, swell up 
into an immense consumption and power and inanity, develop no 
























sense of public duties, remain winners of a strange game they 
do not criticise, concerned now only to hold and intensify their 
winnings. The losers accept no subservience. That material prog- 
ress, that secular growth in scale of all modern enterprises, 
widens the gulf between owner and worker daily. More and more 
do men realize that this game of free competition and unrestricted 
property does not go on forever; it is a game that, first in this 
industry and then in that, and at last in all, can be played out, 
and is being played out. Property becomes organized, consolidated, 
concentrated, and secured. This is the fact to which America is 
slowly awaking at the present time. The American community 
is discovering a secular extinction of opportunity, and the ap- 
pearance of powers against which individual enterprise and com- 
petition are hopeless. Enormous sections of the American public 
are losing their faith in any personal chance of growing rich and 
truly free, and are developing the consciousness of an expropriated 
class. a 

This realization has come slower in America than in Europe, 
because of the enormous undeveloped resources of America. So 
long as there was an unlimited extent of unappropriated and un- 
explored land westward, so long could tension be relieved by so 
simple an injunction as Horace Greeley’s, “Go West, young man; 
go West.” And to-day, albeit that is no longer true of the land, 
and there are already far larger concentrations of individual pos- 
sessions in the United States of America than anywhere else in 
the world; yet so vast are its continental resources that it still 
remains true that nowhere in the world is- property so widely 
diffused. Consider the one fact that America can take in three- 
quarters of a million of workers in one year without producing a 
perceptible fall in wages, and you will appreciate the scale upon 
which things are measured here, the scale by which even Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller’s billion dollars becomes no more than a respectable, 
but by no means overwhelming, “ pile.” For all these concentra- 
tions, the Western farmers still own their farms, and it is the 
rule rather than the exception for a family to possess the freehold 
of the house it lives in. But the process of concentration goes on, 
nevertheless—is going on now perceptibly to the American mind. 
That it has gone so far as in the European instance is a question 
of size, just as the gestation of an elephant takes lunger than that 
of a mouse. If the process is longer and slower, it is, for the rea- 
sons I have given, plainer, and it will be discussed and dealt with 
plainly. That steady trend towards concentration under indi- 
vidualistic rules, until individual competition becomes disheartened 
and hopeless, is the essential form of the economic and_ social 
process in America as I see it now, and it has become the cardinal 
topic of thought and discussion in the American mind. 

his realization has been reached after the most curious hesita- 
tion. There is every reason for this, for it involves the contradic- 
tion of much that seems fundamental in the American idea. It 
amounts to a national change of attitude. It is a concious change 
of attitude that is being deliberately made. 

This slow, reluctant process of disillusionment with individual- 
ism is interestingly traceable through the main political innova- 
tions of the last twenty years. There was the discovery in the 
East that the supply of land was not limitless, and we had the 
single-tax movement, and the epoch of the first Mr. Henry George. 
He explained fervently, of course, how individualistic, how pro- 
foundly American he was—but land was not to be monopolized. 
Then came the discovery in the West that there were limits to 
borrowing, and that gold appreciated against the debtor, and so 
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we had the Populist movement and extraordinary schemes for 
destroying the monopolization of gold and credit. Mr. Bryan led 
that and nearly captured the country, but only in last May’s 
issue of the Century Magazine I found him explaining (expound- 
ing, meanwhile, a largely socialistic programme) that he, too, is 
an individualist of the purest water. And then the attack shifted 
to the destruction of free competition by the trusts. The small 
business went on sufferance, not knowing from week to week when 
its hour to sell out or fight might come. The trusts have crushed 
competition, raised prices against the consumer, and served him 
often quite abominably. The curious reader may find in Mr. Upton 
Sinclair’s essentially veracious Jungle the possibilities of indi- 
vidualistic enterprise in the matter of food and decency. The 
States have been agitated by a big disorganized antitrust’ move- 
ment for some years; it becomes of the gravest political importance 
at every election, and the sustained study of the affairs and 
methods of that most typical and prominent of trust organizations, 
the Standard Oil Company, by Miss Tarbell and a host of follow- 
ers, is bringing to light more and more clearly the defencelessness 
of the common person, and his hopelessness, however enterprising, 
as a competitor against those great business aggregations. His 
faith in all his reliance and securities fades in the new light that 
grows about him; he sees his little investments, his insurance 
policy, his once open and impartial route to market by steamboat 
and rail, all passing into the grip of the great property accimu- 
lators. The aggregation of property has created powers that are 
stronger than State legislatures and more persistent than any 
ae opinion can be, that have no awe and no sentiment for 
egislation, that are prepared to disregard it or evade it whenever 
they can. 

And these aggregations are taking on immortality and declining 
to disintegrate when their founders die, The Astor property, the 
Jay Gould omey: the Marshall Field property, for example, do 
not break up, but become undying centres for the concentration of 
wealth, and it is doubtful if there is any power to hinder such 
a development of perpetual fortunes, In England, when The- 
lussen left his investments to accumulate, a simple little act of 
Parliament set his will aside. But Congress is not sovereign; there 
is no national sovereign power in America, and property in 
America, it would seem, is absolutely free to do these things. So 
you have President Roosevelt in a recent oration attacking the 
man with the muck-rake (who gathered vile dross for the love of 
it), and threatening the limitation of inheritance. But he, too, 
quite as much as Mr. Bryan, assures the public that he is a fer- 
vent individualist. 

So in this American community, whose distinctive conception 
is its emphatic assertion of the freedom of individual property, 
whose very symbol is that spike-crowned Liberty gripping a torch 
in New York harbor, there has been and is going on a successive 
repudiation of that freedom in almost every department of ownable 
things by considerable masses of thinking people, a denial of the 
soundness of individual property in land, an organized attempt 
against the accumulation of gold and credit by a systematic 
watering of the currency, a revolt against the aggregatory out- 
come of untrammelled business competition, a systematic inter- 
ference with the freedom of railways and carriers to do business 
as they please, and a protest from the most representative of 


Americans against hereditary wealth. . . 
That, in general terms, is the economic and social process as one 
(Continued on page 1071.) 
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The Western Farmers still own their Farms 


“Tt is the rule rather than the caception for a family to possess the freehold of the house it lives in? 
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JAPANESE PESSIMISM 


By J. INGRAM BRYAN 
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ITH the spread of Western learning under the influence 
of materialistic thought, the Japanese mind appears to 
be growing increasingly pessimistic. This is alarmingly 
so among the young men, especially those inclined to 
ponder the more philosophic aspects of life. 
Only the other day five brilliant youths, in despair of happiness, 
withdrew from the 
Tokio colleges, and to 


Their span of life is but fifty years, and with the dust of this 
fleeting world daily accumulating on them, they hasten to an in- 
scrutable grave. Is society a state of pain, misfortune, and sor- 
row, or is it a happy heaven? How miserable is this world of 
human beings! Grief and care invade their besoms; pain and 
affliction encompass their existence. Where is hope to be found; 

where may peace be 

sought? What is 





glory, what is rank? 
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escape the hopeless- 


All around is empti- 





ness of present exist- 
ence hurled them- 
selves over the beau- 
tiful Kegon Falls at 
Chuzenji—to the 
Japanese mind the 
most poetic of all the 
forms that death may 
assume. 

And now comes a 
still more shocking 
sequel, before which 
the whole empire 
stands aghast, and be- 
side which hara-kiri 
and jigai become com- 
monplace methods of 
despatch, something 
that for the grimness 
of its horrible origi- 
nality surpasses the 
most terrible of even 
Japanese suicides; one 
of the Imperial Uni- 
versity’s most distin- 
guished graduates, a 
pupil of the famous 
Japanese philosopher, 





Dr. Yenryo Inouye, 
and a member of one 
of the oldest and 


proudest of Nihonese 
families, Naokuma, 
the nephew of Baron 
Yamada, has cremated 
himself alive in the 
awful crater of Mount 
Aso. 

It is interesting to 
learn this’ clever 
young man’s reasons 
for deliberately choos- 
ing so revolting a 
fate, and to hear them 
from his own lips. 

When Naokuma Ya- 
mada graduated from 








the University of 
Tokio, some months 
ago, he _ confessed 


great mental discom- 
fort over the inade- 
quacy of learning to 
satisfy the deeper 
longings of the heart, 
and he became im- 










ness and _ solitude. 
Wealth avails noth- 
ing, and nothing is 
comprehensible or 
credible. Society is 
but a. battle - field of 
sorrow and suffering, 
and throughout life 
men are as hungry 
demons fed on tortur- 
ing scepticism. Alas 
for the infinity of it 
all! The tall moun- 
tain-peaks pierce the 
sky; the broad ocean 
spreads out its un- 
ending azure; but 
human life is as the 
dew of the morning, 
as the flash of the 
lightning. It waxes 
but to wane; increases 
but to decline. All 
are plunged in dark- 
ness and know not 
what to look for. 
Mercy and benevolence 
are as the fleeting 
sentiments of a dream. 
Why should man tor- 
ment himself with 
limitlessly painful 
thoughts; why should 
he wander in_ the 
paths of contamina- 
ting sin? Is it not 
the most blessed end- 
ing of human life to 
be received into the 
bosom of pure nature 
and forever to quit 
the dust of existence? 
Thinking these 
thoughts I pass into 
the smoke of Aso’s 
crater.” 

Mount. Aso, one of 
the largest volcanoes 
in the world, is in the 
island of Kyushiu. 
Its immense crater, 
seventeen miles in 
circumference, con- 
tains many smaller 
ones, giving it the ap- 
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pressed with the gen- 
eral futility of life as 
he knew it. Brooding 
over the more intro- 
spective problems of 
existence, he with- 
drew to the family seat at Kumamoto, but at the beginning of 
April he disappeared from home, and nothing was heard of him 
until a month ago, when a note-book of his was found on the verge 
of the crater of Aso. The book contained an essay from the hand 
of the young philosopher, revealing not only his fate, but algo the 
creed which led him to prefer the most awful of all possible exits 
to the unseen. 

“How mistaken,” declares young Yamada, “are they who say 
that suicide betrays weakness of will! Whatever be their condi- 
tion they would preserve life. But the strongest will is his who 
can go down to a death that makes men shudder even to hear. 
The cowards to be vehemently denounced are the multitude who 
dare not die, be their circumstances what they may. Alas, it is 
sad! The world is full of iniquity. Men are the slaves of lust. 





The Crater of Mount Aso, in which the Japanese Philosopher Naokuma Yamada, 
Nephew of Baron Yamada, cremated himself 
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pearance of a lunar 
photograph. Some of 
these inner orifices 
are extremely active, 
sending up dense 
columnar masses of 
black sulphurous smoke. Herewith is reproduced a photograph 
of the one into which young Yamada disappeared. 

This cruel incident has caused a cry to go up throughout Japan 
for a more satisfying creed than that offered by the native religion 
or by the leaders of thought in modern Japan. The teachers of 
pessimistic atheism in modern Japan, as elsewhere, are on their 
honor bound to honestly live their creed or abandon it; make life 
worth living or cease from it. Life has no neutral hiding-places; 
he who will not build must destroy; he that is not with the beauty 
and eternity of love and life is against life. Thus Japan still 
awaits the consciousness of a great teacher whose creed will be 
worthy of manhood, filling her aspirations with the buoyancy of 
endless ltope, and, above all else, the reality and endlessness 
of love. 































































Secretary Root Governor Winthrop, of Porto Rico 


SECRETARY ROOT ENTERTAINED AT THE UNION CLUB, SANTURCE, NEAR SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


Porto Rico was Secretary Root’s first stopping-place on his extended South American tour 
Photograph especially for ** Harper’s Weekly"* by the Waldrop Photo Company 
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W. J. Bryan 


W. J. BRYAN SURROUNDED BY THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEMOCRATS OF THE RUSSIAN DOUMA 


Mr. Bryan is just now on a tour of observation and investigation in the Old World 
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THE AFFIANCED PRUSSIAN HEIRESS WHOSE INCOME IS $6600 A DAY 











Bertha Krupp, daughter of the famous Ironmaster of Essen Dr. Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach, the prospective Bridegroom 
She and her sister Barbara are soon to have a double wedding. Upon the day that he and Bertha Krupp are married, her sister 
The Kaiser is expected to attend the ceremony Barbara is to become the wife of Baron Tilo von Wilowski 


THE VISIT TO AMERICA OF NEW ZEALAND’S PRIME MINISTER 
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Lady Ward Sir Joseph Ward Miss Ward Vincent Ward 
Sir Joseph Ward, Premier of New Zealand, who recently visited this Country with his Family on a Tour around the World 
Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 
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By the Light of 
the Soul . 


Mary £. Wilkins Freeman 


lustrated by Garold Matthews Brett 


















CHAPTER XIV 


HE very next day, which was Saturday, and consequently a 
holiday, Maria went on the trolley to Westbridge, which 
was a provincial city about six miles from Amity. She 
proposed buying some clothing for Jessy Ramsey with the 
ten dollars which George Ramsey had given her. Her aunt 
Eunice accompanied her. 

“George Ramsey goes over to Westbridge on the trolley,” said 
Eunice, as they jolted along—the cars were very well equipped, 
but the road was rough,—‘ and I shouldn’t wonder if he was on 
our car coming back.” 

Maria colored quickly and looked out of the window. The cars 
were constructed like those on steam railroads, with seats facing 
toward the front, and Maria’s aunt had insisted upon her sitting 
next the window because the view was in a measure new to her. 
She had not been over the road many times since she had come to 
Amity. She stared out at the trimly kept country road, lined 
with cheap Queen Anne houses and the older type of New England 
cottages and square frame houses, and it all looked strange to her 
after the red soil, and the lapse toward Southern ease, and the 
shiftlessness, of New Jersey. But nothing that she looked upon 
was as strange as the change in her own heart. When her aunt 
Eunice spoke of George Ramsey, she felt a rigid shiver from head 
to foot. 

Maria felt Eunice’s eyes upon her, and realized that she was 
thinking, as her aunt Maria had done, that George Ramsey would 
be a good match for her. 

Eunice had on a new bonnet with a bunch of purple velvet 
pansies nodding over her lined forehead. She was a very gentle 
woman, and had all her life been more or less intimidated by her 
husband’s and sister-in-law’s more strenuous natures, and, if the 
truth were told, she stood in a little awe of this blooming young 
niece with her self-possession and clothes of the New York fashion. 

Eunice did not say anything else. She had not wanted to go 
on this expedition, through distrust of her own powers and her 
lurking feeling of inferiority beside her niece, but Aunt Maria 
had a cold, and had not dared go out, as the air was very raw. 
They were about half an hour reaching Westbridge. Eunice by 
that time had plucked up a little spirit. She reflected that Maria 
knew almost nothing about the shopping district, and she herself 
had shopped there all her life since she had been of shopping age. 
Eunice had a great respect for the Westbridge stores. 

“T guess you will find that Adams & Wood’s is as good a store 
as any you could go to in New York,” said Eunice. “Then there 
is the Boston Store, too, and Collins & Green’s. All of them are 
very good, and they have a good assortment. Hardly anybody in 
Amity goes to anywhere else shopping.” 

“ Of course it is cheaper to come here,” said Maria, as they.got off 
the car in front of Adams & Wood’s. 

“That isn’t the reason,’ said Eunice, eagerly. .“ Why, Mrs. 
Judge Saunders buys most everything here—says.she can do 
enough sight better than she can anywhere else.” 

“Tf the dress Mrs. Saunders had on at the church supper was a 
sample, she dresses like a perfect guy,” said Maria, as they entered 
the store, with its two pretentious show-windows filled with 
waxen ladies dressed in the height of the fashion standing in the 
midst of symmetrically arranged handkerchiefs and rugs. Maria 
knew that she was even cruelly pert to her aunt, but she felt like 
stinging, like crowding some of the stings-out of her own heart. 
She asked herself was ever any girl so horribly placed as she was, 
married, and not married, and now she had seen some one else, 
whom she must shun and try to hate, although she wished to love 
him. Maria felt instinctively, remembering the old scenes over the 
garden fence, and remembering how she herself had looked that 
very day, as she started out, with her puffy blue velvet turban 
rising above the soft roll of her fair hair, and her face blooming 
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through a film of brown lace, and also remembering George Ram- 
sey’s tone as-he asked if he might call, that if she were free 
things might happen with her as with other girls; that she and 
George Ramsey might love each other, and become engaged; that she 
might save her school money for her trousseau, and by and by be 
married to a man of whom she should be very proud. The patches 
on George Ramsey’s trousers became very dim to-her. © She ad- 
mired him from the depths of her heart. 

She and her aunt made most of their purchases in Adams & 
Wood’s. They succeeded in obtaining quite a comfortable little 
outfit for Jessy Ramsey, and at last boarded a car laden with 
packages. 

Eunice had a fish-net bag filled to overflowing, but Maria, who, 
coming from the vicinity of New York, looked down upon bags, 
carried her parcels in her arms. 

Directly they were seated in the car Eunice gave Maria a violent 
nudge with her sharp elbow. “ He’s on this car,” she whispered 
in her ear, with a long hiss which seemed to penetrate the girl’s 
brain. 

Maria made an impatient movement. 

“Don’t you think you ought to just step over‘and thank him?” 
whispered Eunice. “I'll hold your bundles. He’s on ‘the other 
side, a seat farther back. He raised his hat to me.” 

“ Hush! I can’t, here.” 

“Well, all right, but I thought it would. look-sort of polite,” 
said Eunice. 

Then she subsided. Once in a while she ~* need back at George 
Ramsey, then uneasily at her niece, but’s! ‘d nothing more. 

The car was crowded. Workmen smelling ~1. leather clung to the 


straps; one in the aisle, next Maria, who sat on the outside this 


time, leaned fairly against her.- He was a good-looking -young 
fellow, but he had a heavy jaw. He held an unlighted -pipe in 
his mouth, and carried a two-story tin dinner-pail. Maria kept 
shrinking closer to her aunt, but the young man pressed against 
her all the more heavily. His eyes were fixed with seeming 
unconsciousness’ ahead, but ‘a furtive smile lurked around’ his 
mouth. 

George Ramsey was watching. All at once-he arose and quietly 
and unobtrusively came forward, insinuated himself with ‘a gentle 
force between Maria and the workman, and spoke to her, * The 
workman.«muttered something under his breath, but’ moved aside. 
He gave an ugly glance at George, who did not seem to see* him 
at all: ‘ 

Presently he*sat down in George’s vacated seat beside another 
man, who said something to’ him with a coarse chuckle. The 
man growled in response, and continued to scowl furtively. at 
George; who stood talking to Maria. He said something about the 
fineness of the day, and Maria responded rather gratefully. She 
was conscious of an inward tumult which alarmed her, and made 
her defiant both at the young man and herself, but she could not 
help responding to the sense of protection which she got from his 
presence. 

Maria, finally, much to her aunt’s delight, said to George’ that 
they had been shopping, and thanked him for the articles which 
his money had enabled them to buy. 

“ The poor little thing can go to school now,” said Maria. There 
was gratitude in her voice, and yet, oddly enough, still a tinge of 
reproach. 

“If mother and I had dreamed of the true state of affairs we 
would have done something before,” George Ramsey said, with an 
accent of apology, and yet he could not see for the life of him why 
he should be apologetic for the poverty of these degenerate rela- 
tives of his. Suddenly a thought struck him. “ When are you 
going to take all these things (how you ever managed to get so 
much for ten dollars I don’t understand) to the child?” he asked 
eagerly, and Maria replied, unguardedly, that she intended to take 
them after supper that night. 
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“ Then she will have them all ready for Monday,” she said. 

“ Then let me go with you and carry the parcels,” George Ramsey 
said. eagerly. 

Maria stiffened. “Thank you,” she said, “ but Uncle Henry is 
going with me, and there is no, need.” 

Maria felt her aunt Eunice give a sudden start and make an 
inarticulate murmur of remonstrance, then she checked herself. 
Maria knew that her uncle walked a mile from his factory to save 
car fare, she knew also that she was telling what was practically 
an untruth, since she had made no agreement with her uncle to 
accompany her. 

“T should be happy to go with you,” said George Ramsey, in a 
boyish, abashed voice. 

Maria said nothing more. She looked past her aunt out 
of the window. The full moon was rising, and all at once 
all the girl’s sweet light of youthful romance appeared again 
above her mental horizon. She felt that it would be almost heaven 
to walk with George Ramsey in that delicious moonlight, in the 
clear frosty air, and take little Jessy Ramsey her gifts. Maria 
was of an almost abnormal emotional nature, although there was 
little that was material about the emotion. She dreamed of that 
walk as she might have dreamed of a walk with a fairy prince 
through fairyland, and her dream was as innocent, but it un- 
nerved her. 

Soon after that the car stopped to let off some passengers, and 
George moved to a vacant seat in front. He did not turn around 
again. Maria looked at his square shoulders and again gazed past 
her aunt at the full orb of the moon rising with crystalline splen- 
dor in the pale amber of the east. There was a clear gold sunset 
which sent its reflection over the whole sky. 

Presently Eunice spoke in her little deprecating voice which had 
a slight squeak. 

“Did you speak to your uncle Henry about going with you this 
evening?” she asked. 

“No, I didn’t,” admitted Maria, reddening, “but I knew 
he would be will- 
ing.” 

“IT suppose he will 
be,” said Eunice, “ but 
he does get home 
awful tuckered out 
Saturday nights, and 
he always takes his 
bath Saturday nights 
too.” 

*T couldn’t have 
him go with me,” said 
Maria, with an ap- 
pealing emphasis on 
the him. 

“ He’s a real likely 
young man,” said her 
aunt, “and I can’t 
see as there would 
have been a mite of 
harm. We’ve always 
known him and _ his 
mother. I don’t 
see—” 

Eunice looked ov+ 
of the window with 
slight frown. Si 
adored her husband, 
and she thought of 
that long walk for 
him on his weary 
Saturday evening, and 
the possible foregoing 
of his bath troubled 
her. She could not 
understand Maria. 
The thought came into 
her mind that if Ma- 
ria were her daugh- 
ter she would have to 
act differently. 

As they jolted along 
Maria made up _ her 
mind that she would 
not ask her uncle to 
go with her at all; 
that she would ask the 
girl who lived in the 
house on the other 
side, Lily Merrill, to 
go with her. She 
thought that two girls 
need not be afraid, 
and she could start 
early. 

As she patted from 
her aunt Eunice at the 
door of the house after 
they had left the car 
(Eunice’s door was on 
the side where the 
Ramseys lived, and 


Maria’s on the Merrill 
side) she told her of 
her resolution. 
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He came forward, insinuated himself between Maria and the workman, and spoke to her 
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“Don’t say anything to Uncle Henry about going with me, 
said she. 
“Why, what are you going to do?” 


“Vl get Lily Merrill. I know she won’t mind,” Maria and Lily 
Merrill had been together since Maria had come to Amity. 

She looked hesitatingly a second at her niece, then she said with 
an evident air of relief, “ Well, I don’t know but you can. It’s 
bright moonlight, and it’s late in the season for tramps. 1 don’t 
see why you two girls can’t go together if you start early.” 

“ We'll start right after supper,” said Maria, 

“T would,” said Eunice, still with the air of relief. 

Maria took her aunt’s fish-net bag, as well as her own parcels, 
and carried them around to her aunt Maria’s side of the house 
and deposited them on the door-step. There was a light in the 
kitchen, and she could see her aunt Maria’s shadow moving behind 
the curtain, preparing supper. Then she ran across the yard, over 
the frozen furrows of a last year’s garden, and knocked at the 
side door of the Merrill house. 

Lily herself opened the door and gave a little loving cry of sur- 
prise. “ Why, is it you, dear?” she said, 

“Yes. I want to know if you can go over the river with me to- 
night on an errand.” 

‘**Over the river? Where?” 

“Oh, only to Jessy Ramsey’s. Aunt Eunice and I have been to 
Westbridge and bought those brings for her, and I want to carry 
them to her to-night. I thought maybe you would go with me.” 

Lily hesitated. “It’s a pretty lonesome walk,” said she, “ and 
there are an awful set of people on the other side of the river.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” cried Maria. “ You aren’t afraid, we two to- 
gether, and it’s bright moonlight, as bright as day.” 

“Yes, I know it is,” replied Lily, gazing out at the silver light 
which flooded everything, but she still hesitated. A light in the 
house behind gave her a background of light. She was a beautiful 
girl, prettier than Maria, taller, and with a timid, pliant grace. 
Her brown hair tossed softly over her big brown eyes, which were 
surmounted by strong- 
ly curved eyebrows; 
her nose was small, 
and her mouth; and 
she had a fascinating 
little way of holding 
her lips slightly part- 
ed as if ready for a 
loving word or a kiss. 
Everybody said that 
Lily Merrill had a 
beautiful disposition, 
albeit some claimed 
that she lacked force. 
Maria dominated her, 
although she did not 
herself know it. Lily 
continued to hesitate, 
with her beautiful 
startled brown eyes on 
Maria’s face, “ Aren’t 
you afraid?” she said. 

CAITaAIa? Ao. 
What should I be 
afraid of? Why, it’s 
bright moonlight! I 
would just as soon go 
at night as in the day- 
time, when the moon 


know,” 
said Lily. “If it was 
dark, and—and—” 

* And—what?” ask- 
ed Maria. “ What a 
little goose you are, 
Lily Merrill!” 

“ We could hide and 
let them go by if any- 
body chased us.” 

“Who is going to 
chase us.” 

“That is an awful 
man who lives at the 
Ramseys’.” 

* Nonsense! I guess 
if he tried to chase 


us, Mrs. Ramsey 
would chase _ him,” 
said Maria, “Come 
along, Lily. I would 


ask Uncle Henry, but 
it is the night when 
he takes his bath and 
he comes home tired.” 

“Well,” said Lily, 
reluctantly. ‘“ When 
are you going?” 

“Right after sup- 
per. I’d just as lief 
go alone, but I sup- 
pose Aunt Maria 
would make a fuss. 
She’s got such a cold, 
she can’t go.” 
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.“ Well, I'll go, if mother will let me,” said Lily. 

Then Lily called to her mother, who came to the sitting-room 
door in response. “ Mother,” said Lily, “ Maria wants me to go 
over to the Ramseys’s, those on the other side of the river, after 
supper, and carry those things to Jessy.” . 

“Aren’t you afraid?” asked Lily’s mother, as Lily herself had 
done. She was a faded but still pretty woman who had looked 
like’ her daughter in her youth. She was a widow with some 
property, enough for her Lily and herself to live upon in comfort. 

“Why, it is bright moonlight, Mrs. Merrill,” said Maria, “* and 
the Ramseys live just the other side of the river.” 

“Well, if Lily isn’t afraid, 1 don’t care,” said Mrs. Merrill. 

Lily was not brilliant, but she was as entirely sweet and open 
as the flower for which she was named. Mrs. Merrill made 
almost no objection to Lily’s going with Maria, but merely 
told her to wrap up warmly when she went out. Lily looked 
charming with a great fur boa around her long, slender throat, 
and red velvet roses nestling under the brim of her black hat 
against the soft puff of her brown hair. She bent over her 
mother and kissed her. 

“T hope you won’t be very lonesome, mother, dear; we 
shall not be gone long, anyway,” Lily said as she went out. 
She ran across the yard, the dry grass of which shone like a 
carpet of crisp silver in the moonlight, and knocked on Maria’s 
door. . 

Maria answered her knock. She was all ready, and she had her 
aunt Eunice’s fish-net bag and her arm full of parcels, 

“ Here, let me take some of them, dear,” said Lily, in her cooing 
voice, and she gathered up some of the parcels under her long 
supple arm. 

Maria’s aunt Maria followed her to the door. ‘* Now, mind you 
don’t go into that house,” said she. “Just leave the things and 
run right home, and if you see anybody who looks suspicious, go 
right up to a house and knock. I don’t feel any too safe about 
you two girls going, anyway.” 

Aunt Maria spoke in a harsh, croaking voice from her cold. 
Maria seized her by the shoulders, and pushed her back laughingly, 

“You go straight in the house,” said she. ‘ And don’t you worry, 
Lily and I both have hat-pins, and we can both run, and there’s 
nothing to be afraid of, anyway.” 

“ Well, I don’t half like the idea,’ croaked Aunt Maria, retreating. 

Lily and Maria went on their way. Lily looked affectionately 
at her companion, whose pretty face gained a singular purity of 
beauty from the moonlight. ‘ How good you are, dear!” she said. 

“Nonsense!” replied Maria. Somehow all at once the conscious- 
ness of her secret, which was always with her, like some hidden 
wound, stung her anew. She thought suddenly how Lily would 
not think her good at all if she knew of what duplicity she was 
guilty. 

“Yes, you are good,” said Lily, “to take all this trouble to get 
that poor little thing clothes.” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Maria, “ Mr. George Ramsey is the one to 
be thanked. It was his money that bought the things, you know.” 

“He is good, too,” said Lily, and her voice was like a song with 
cadences of tenderness. Maria started and glanced at her, then 
looked away again. A qualm of jealousy of which she was ashamed 
seized her. She gave her head a toss, and repeated witli a sort of 
defiance: 

“Yes, he is good enough, I suppose. After all, they are his own 
flesh and blood.” : 

“T think you are real sweet,” said Lily, “ and I do think George 
Ramsey is splendid.” 

“T don’t see anything very remarkable about him,” said Maria. 

“He is very nice,” said Lily, and there was an accent in her 
speech which made the other girl glance at her. Lily’s face was 
turned asfde. 

They walked along in silence after that. When they came to the 
covered bridge which crossed the river Lily forced Maria into a 
run until they reached the other side. 

“It is awful in here,” she said, in a fearful whisper. 

Maria laughed. She herself did not feel the least fear, although 
she was more imaginative than the other girl. At that time a 
kind of rage against life itself possessed her which made her insen- 
sible to ordinary fear. She felt that she had been hardly used, 
and she was in a measure at bay. She knew that she could fight 
anything until she died, and beyond that there was nothing cer- 
tainly to fear. She had become abnormal because of her strained 
situation as regarded society. However, she ran because Lily 
wished her to do so, and they soon emerged from the dusty tunnel 
of the bridge, with its strong odor of horses, and glimpses between 
the sides. 

After the bridge came the schoolhouse, then, a half-mile beyond 
that, the Ramsey house. The front windows were blazing with’ 
light and the sound of a loud drunken voice came from within. 

Lily shrank, and clung closely to Maria. 

“Oh, Maria, I am awfully afraid to go to the door,” she whis- 
pered. “Just hear that. Eugene Ramsey must be home drunk, and 
—and perhaps the other man, too. Lamafraid. Don’t let’s go there.” 

Maria looked about her. ‘ You see that board fence, then,” she 
said to Lily, and as she spoke she pointed to a high board fence 
on = other side of the street, which was completely in shadow. 

id Yes.” 

“ Well, if*you are afraid, just go and stand straight against the 
fence. You will be in shadow, and if you don’t move nobody can 
possibly see you. Then I will go to the door and leave the things.” 

“Oh, Maria, aren’t you afraid?” 

“No, I am not a bit afraid.” 

* You won’t go in, honest?” 
“No, I won’t go in. Run right over there.” 
Lily released her hold of Maria’s arm and made a fluttering 
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break for the fence, against which she shrank and became actually 
invisible as a shadow. Maria marched up to the Ramsey door and 
knocked loudly. Mrs. Ramsey came to the door, and Maria 
thrust the parcels into her hands, pulling them rapidly out 
of the fish-net bag. Mrs. Ramsey cast a glance behind her at the 
lighted room through which was visible the same man whom Maria 
had seen before, and also another, and swung the door rapidly 
together, so she stood in the dark entry only partly lighted by the 
moonlight, 

*T have brought some things for Jessy to wear to school, Mrs. 
Ramsey,” said Maria. 

“Thank you,” Mrs. Ramsey mumbled, doubtfully, with still an- 
other glance at the closed door, through which shone lines and 
chinks of light. 

“There are enough for, her to be warmly clothed, and you will 
see to it that she has them on, won’t you?” said Maria. Her voice 
was quite sweet and ingratiating, and not at all patronizing. 

Suddenly the woman made a clutch at ker arm. ‘“ You are @ 
good young one doin’ so much for my young one,’ she whispered. 
* Now you'd better git up an’ git. They’ve been drinkin’. Git!” 

* You will see that Jessy has the things to wear Monday, won't 
you?” said Maria. 

* Sure.” Suddenly the woman wiped her eyes and gave a maud- 
lin sob, ‘ You’re a good young one,” she whimpered. ‘“ Now git.” 

Maria ran across the road as the door closed after her. She did 
not know that Mrs. Ramsey had given the parcels which she had 
brought a toss into another room, and when she entered the room 
in which the men were carousing, and was asked who had come to 
the door, had replied the butcher for his bill, to be greeted with 
roars of laughter. She did, indeed, hear the roars of laughter. 
Lily slunk along swiftly beside the fence by her side. Maria caught 
her by the arm, Curiously enough, while she was not afraid for 
herself, she did feel a little fear now for her companion. The two 
girls hurried until they reached the bridge, and ran the whole 
Jength, On the other side, coming into the lighted main street of 
Amity, they felt quite safe. 

* Did you see any of those dreadful men?” gasped Lily. 

“1 just caught a glimpse of them, then Mrs. Ramsey shut the 
door,” said Maria. 

They were drunk, weren’t they?” 

*T shouldn’t wonder,” 

*T do think it was an awful place to go to,” said Lily, with a 
little sigh of relief that she was out of it. 

The girls went along the street until they reached the Ramsey 
house next the one where Maria lived. Suddenly a man’s figure 
appeared from the gate, It was almost as if he had been watching. 

* Good evening,” he said, and the girls saw that he was George 
Ramsey. 

“Good evening, Mr. Ramsey,” responded Maria. She felt Lily’s 
arm tremble in hers. George walked with them. “I have been to 
carry the presents which I bought with your money,” said Maria. 

‘Good heavens! You don’t mean that. you two girls have been 
all alone up there?” said George. 

“Why, yes!” said Maria. ‘“ Why not?” 

“Weren't you afraid?” 

“ Maria isn’t afraid of anything,” Lily’s sweet little tremulous 
voice piped on the other side. 

George was walking next Maria. There was a.slight and very 
gentle accusation in the voice. 

“It wasn’t safe,” said George, soberly, “and I should have been 
glad to go with you.” 

Maria laughed. “ Well, here we are, safe and sound,” she said. 
“T didn’t see anything to be much afraid of.” 

“ All the same, they are an awful set there,” said George. They 
had reached Maria’s door, and he added, “ Suppose you walk along 
with me, Miss Edgham, and I will see Lily home.” George had been 
to school with Lily,and had always called her by her first name. 

Maria again felt that little tremor of Lily’s arm in hers, and 
did not understand it. “ All right,” she said. 

The three walked to Lily’s door and had said good-night, when 
Lily had an inspiration. She discovered that she had lost her 
handkerchief. 

* 1 think I took it out when we reached your gate, Mr. Ramsey,” 
she said, timidly, for she felt guilty. 

It was quite true that the handkerchief was not in her muff, 
in which she had carried it, but there was a pocket in her coat 
which she did not investigate. 

They turned back, looking along the frozen ground. 

“Never mind,” Lily said, cheerfully, when they had reached the 
Ramsey gate and returned to the Edghams’, and the handkerchiet 
was not forthcoming. ‘“ It was an old one, anyway. Good night.” 

She knew quite well that George Ramsey would do what he did 
—walk home with her the few steps between her house and 
Maria’s, and that Maria would not hesitate to say good-night and 
enter her own door. 


’ 


“1 guess I had better go right in,” said Maria. “ Aunt Maria 


has a cold, and she may worry, and be staying up.” 

Lily was entirely happy at walking those few steps with George 
Ramsey. He had pulled her little hand through his arm in a 
schoolboy sort of fashion. He left her at the door with a friendly 
good-night, but she had got what she wanted. He had not gone 
those few steps alone with Maria. Lily loved Maria, but she 
did not want George Ramsey to love her. 


CHAPTER XV 


Tue next evening Maria as usual went to church with her two 
aunts. Henry Stillman remained at home reading the Sunday 
paper. 

The church was about half a mile distant. The meeting was held 


ee 








in a_ little chapel 
built out like an 
architectural excres- 
cence at the side of 
the great oblong 
wooden _ structure 
with its piercing 
steeple. The chapel 
windows blazed with 
light. People were 
flocking in. As they 
entered a young lady 
began to play on an 
out -of-tune _ piano. 
She played a Moody 
and Sankey hymn as 
a sort of prelude, al- 
though nobody sang 
it. 

Maria and her two 
aunts moved forward 
and seated themselves. 
Maria leoked absent- 
ly at the smooth ex- 
panse of hair which 
showed below the hat 
of the girl who was 
playing. The air was 
played very slowly, 
otherwise the little 
audience might have 
danced a jig to it. 
Maria thought of the 
meetings which she 
used to attend in 
kdgham, and how 
she used to listen to 
the plaint of the 
whippoorwill on the 
river bank, while the 
little organ gave out 
its rich, husky drone. 
She remembered how 
she had used to be 
conscious of Wollas- 
ton Lee’s presence. 
Then she thought of 
George Ramsey, and 
directly, without see- 
ing him, she became 
aware that he was 
seated on her right 
and was_ furtively 
glancing at her. She 
did not once glance in 
his direction, but kept 
her head _ steadfastly 
averted. The meeting 
dragged on. Men 
rose, and spoke, and 
prayed; at intervals 
the out-of-tune piano 
was invoked A 
woman behind Maria 
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“Ves, beautiful,” 
replied Maria. 

Afterwards, think- 
ing over their conver- 
sation, she could not 
remember that they 
had talked about any- 
thing else except the 
beauty of the evening, 
but had dwelt inces- 
santly upon it, like 
the theme of a song. 

The aunts lagged 
behind purposely, and 
Maria went in Eu- 
nice’s door. She 
thought that her 
niece would ask 
George to come in, 
and she would not be 
in the way. She 
lingered in her 
brother’s side of the 
house, talking about 
various topics. She 
hesitated even about 
her stealthy going 
home through the cel- 
lar, Jest she should 
disturb Maria and 
her _ possible lover. 
Now and then she 
listened. She stood 
close to the wall. 
Finally she said, with 
a puzzled look, to 
Eunice, who was 
smoothing out her 
bonnet strings, 

“It’s queer, but I 
can’t hear them talk- 
ing.” 

“Maybe he didn’t 
come in,” said Eunice. 

“If they are in the 
parlor you couldn't 
hear them,” said 
Henry. 

“She would have 
taken him in_ the 
parlor. I should 
think she would have 
known enough to,” 
said Eunice, “ and you 
can’t always hear 
talking in the parlor 
in this room.” 

Maria made a move 
toward her brother’s 
parlor on the other 
side of the tiny hall. 
“T guess you are 
right,” said she, “ and 
I know she would 
have taken him in 
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odd, dull, metallic 

echoes about it which filled the whole chapel. The woman’s daugh- 
ter had some cheap perfume on her handkerchief, and she was inces- 
santly removing it from her muff. A man at the left coughed a good 
deal. Maria had a singular impression, while one man was praying, 
that the Deity whom he invoked was not there, that nobody was 
there except herself, and George Ramsey, and her aunts, and the 
other people. It did not seem to her that the man cared very much 
about what he was praying for. She kept her head erect during 
the prayer and eyed the-man with a scornful expression. She saw 
in front of her Lily Merrill’s graceful brown head, in a charming 
hat with red roses under the brim, and a long soft brown feather. 

After church was over, Maria stuck closely to her aunts. She 
even pushed herself between them, but they did not abet her. 
Both Eunice and Aunt Maria had seen George Ramsey, and they 
had their own views. Maria could not tell how it happened, but 
at the door of the chapel she found herself separated from both 
her aunts, and George Ramsey was asking if he might accompany 
her home. 

Maria obeyed her instincts, although the next moment she could 
have killed herself for it. She smiled, and bowed, and tucked her 
little hand into the crook of the young man’s offered arm. She 
did not see her aunts exchanging glances of satisfaction. 

“Tt will be a real good chance for her,” said Eunice. 

“Hush, or somebody will hear you!” said Maria, in a sharp 
pleased tone, as she and her sister-in-law walked together down the 
moonlit street. 

Maria did not see Lily Merrill’s start and look of piteous de- 
spair as she took George’s arm. Lily was just behind her. Maria, 
in fact, saw nothing. She might have been walking in a vacuum 
of emotion. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening, 
trembled a little. 
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said George Ramsey, and his voice 


meeting. It was 
borne in upon me that somebody might come home with her.” 
Maria tiptoed into the parlor with Eunice, still smoothing her 
bonnet strings, at her heels. Both women stood close to the wall 
papered with white and gold paper, and listened. 

“T can’t hear a single thing,” said Maria. 

“ Suppose you go home through the cellar and see,” said Eunice. 

The cellar stairs connected with the kitchen on either side of the 
Stillman house. Both women flew out into the kitchen, and Maria 
disappeared down the cellar stairs, with a little lamp which Eunice 
lit for her. Then Eunice waited. Presently there came a muffled 
knock on the wall. 

“No, he didn’t come in,” Eunice said to her husband, as she 
entered the sitting-room. Suddenly Eunice pressed her ear close to 
the sitting-room wall. Two treble voices were audible on the 
other side, but not a word of their conversation. “ Maria and she 
are talking,” said Eunice. 

What Aunt Maria was saying was this, in a tone of sharp won- 
der: 

“Where is he? He came home with you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

Aunt Maria looked sharply at her niece. “I hope you asked 
him in, Maria Edgham,” said she. 

“No, I didn’t,” said Maria. “I was tired, and I wanted to go 
to bed.” 

“Wanted to go to bed? Why, it’s only a little after nine 
o'clock!” 

“T didn’t feel as if I could sit up,” Maria said in a weary, hope- 
less voice. She went out into the kitchen, got a little lamp, and 
returned. “Good night,” she said to her aunt. 

“Good night,” replied Aunt Maria. “You are a queer girl. I 
don’t see what you think.” 

(Continued on page 1075.) 
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The Future in America 
(Continued from page 1061.) 


sees it in America now, a process of sys- 
tematically concentrating wealth on the part 
of an energetic minority, and of a great 
insurgence of alarm, of waves of indigna- 
tion and protest and threat on the part of 
that vague, indefinite public that Mr. Roose- 
velt calls the “ nation.” 

And this goes on side by side with a 
process of material progress that partly 
masks its quality, that keeps the standard 
of life from falling, and prevents any sensé 
of impoverishment among the mass of the 
losers in the economic struggle. Through 
this material progress there is a constant 
substitution of larger, cleaner, more effi- 
cient possibilities and more and more whole- 
some and far-sighted methods of organiza- 
tion for the dark, confused, untidy individu- 
alistic expedients of the Victorian time. 
An epoch which was coaly and mechanical, - 
commercial and adventurous after the 
earlier fashion is giving place, amost auto- 
matically, to one that will be electrical and 
scientific, artistic and creative. The ma- 
terial progress due to a secular increase in 
knowledge, and the economic progress in- 
terfere and combine with and complicate 
one another; the former constantly changes 
the forms and appliances of the latter, 
changes the weapons and eonditions, and 
may ultimately change the spirit and con- 
ceptions of the struggle. The latter now 
clogs and arrests the former. So in its 
broad features, as a_ conflict between the 
hirth-strength of a splendid civilization and 
a hampering commercialism, IT see America. 

To be Continued, 





A Swinging Gait 

Mr. Woop had been unfortunate enough 
to break his leg while on a summer vacation, 
and when he returned home, the nursemaid, 
who was observing his process of locomotion 
by means of crutches, remarked to her young 
charge, “ Priscilla, come quick; here comes 
your papa on swings.” 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis* BROWN S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. .*» 





Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
* 


for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


DIDN’T BELIEVE 


That Coffee Was the Real Trouble. 





Some people flounder around and take every- 
thing that’s recommended, but finally find that 
coffee is the real cause of their troubles. An 
Oregon man says: 

“ For 25 years I was troubled with-my stomach. 
I was a steady coffee drinker, but didn’t suspect 
that as the cause. I took almost anything which 
some one else had been cured with, but to no 
good. I was very bad last summer, and eould 
not work at times. 

“On Dec. 2, 1902, I was taken so bad the doe- 
tor said I could not live over 24 hours at the most, 
and I made all preparations to die. I could hard- 
ly eat anything, everything distressed me, and I 
was weak and sick all over. When in that con- 
dition coffee was abandoned, and I was put on 
Postum; the change in my feelings came quickly 
after the drink that was poisoning me was re- 
moved 

“The pain and sickness fell away from me, 
and I began to get well day by day. So I stuck 
to it, until now I am well and strong again, can 
eit heartily, with no headache, heart trouble, or 
the awful sickness of the old coffee days. I drink 
all I wish of Postum without any harm, and en- 
joy it immensely. 

“This seems lice a strong story, but I would 
refer you to the First Nat’l Bank, The Trust Bank- 
ing Company, or any merchant of Grant’s Pass, 
Ore., in-regard to my standing, and I will send a 
sworn statement of this if you wish. You can 
also use my name.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Still there are many who persistently fool them- 
selves by saying “Coffee don’t hurt me.” A ten 
days’ trial of Postum in its place will tell the truth, 
and many times save life. ‘There’s a reason.” 

_Look for the little book, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 
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The Supremacy and Leadership of 


Columbia Electric Carriages are acknowledged in every civilized country in the 
world. They provide the most luxurious, safe, efficient and convenient conveyance 
for town and suburban service and realize the highest ideals of electric automobile 


construction. 


The Victoria-phaeton, price $1,350, illustrated above, is the smartest, fastest, 


most up-to-date and most reliable light electric carriage to be had. In efficiency, 
style and equipment it stands high above all other vehicles ia its class. By reason of 
its refined appearance, comfort, elegance, and simplicity of operation it is especially 
appropriate for ladies’ own use, and it is particularly well adapted for the requirements 
of physicians. 

The Runabout, price $900, is without a rival among carriages designed for 


similar use. 


It has many of the advantages of the Victoria-phaeton, the running 


gear, motive parts and control being practically the same. 

Columbia Electric. Broughams, Hansoms, and Landaulets, price of each 
$4,000, have won a standing and recognition accorded to no other electric automo- 
biles of contemporary manufacture. They are intended for private service only and 
are built from plans and specifications representing the expressed desires and require- 


ments of an ultra-discriminating class of users. 


Each takes the place for town use of 


an ordinary private coach with three changes of horses. 


A beautifully printed, illustrated Catalogue of all Columbia Electric Carriages will be sent 
upon request; also separate Catalogues of Columbia Gasolene Cars and Columbia Electric 


Commercial Vehicles. 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New York Branch: 134-136-138 West 39th Street. Boston: Columbia Motor Vehicle Com- 


any, 74 Stanhope Street. 
Phil phia: Pennsylvania Electric V 
Washington 


Chicago: Electric Vehicle Company, 1332-1334 Michigan Avenue. 
ehicle Company, 250 North Broad Street. 


Washington : 


E. V. Trans. Company, 15th Street and Ohio Avenue. Pacific Coast Agents: Middle- 


ton Motor Car Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 


Member A. L. A. M. 








POPULAR NEW NOVELS 





The Long 
Arm 


By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Mr. Gardenhire’s new hero has 
taken rank with the great fig- 
ures of detective fiction. The 
Brooklyn Eagle says: “ He is 
_an entirely different sort of de- 
tective from Sherlock Holmes. 
Not one of the adventures but 
at the outset seems an impene- 
trable mystery. A profoundly 
interesting book.” 
Illustrated. Price $1.50 








Randvar 
the Songsmith 


By OTTILIE A. LILJENCRANTZ 


A romance of the fabled Norse 
occupation of America, Flushed 
with passion and great deeds, 
and starred with beautiful epi- 
sodes, Randvar, the king’s song- 
maker, loses his heart to the 
king’s sister—the old love-tale, 
but in a new atmosphere, where 
stirring fact and mystic legend 
meet. 


With Frontispiece in four colors. Price $1.50 





~ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Mr. Glidden 


August Post and Charles Glidden checking for the Start in Front of the Teck Theatre, Buffalo 

















SEAR Tea elite nak GORE. FE ION 
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Saving Time when Tire Trouble comes. A Car runs into View of the Checker to have the Time noted, and then changes Tires 
immediately beyond the Checking-station 


THE GLIDDEN AUTOMOBILE TOUR FROM BUFFALO TO 
BRETTON WOODS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Photographs by the Pictorial News Co. 
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What the Home-comers Saw 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 


Ir has been charged often by the West and 
the Scuth that the New-Yorker lives in a 
little world of his own, and neither knows 
nor cares what the rest of the country is 
thinking and doing. If a New-Yorker will 
take the trouble to visit the West or the 
South he will find that the charge contains 
a large percentage of truth. 

The State of Kentucky, which is of both 
the West and the South, but inclining more 
largely to the latter, has just given a home- 
coming week to the half-million or more 
of sons and daughters who have wandered 
from the land of their birth, and among 
those who returned for a brief stay were 
tn number who have lived long in New 
York. 

These New-Yorkers as soon as_ they 
crossed the Alleghany Mountains, whether at 
a Northern or a Southern point, seemed to 
breathe a different atmosphere and to come 
into contact with a wholly fresh and buoy- 
ant spirit. In New York the talk was all 
of graft, of corruption in government, 
corporation, and individual. Insurance com- 
panies were retten, one who ate Chicago 
meat ran the risk of cannibalism, the papers 
swarmed with accounts of crime, and every 
day in the metropolis three or four recently 
imported Italian gentlemen were killed by 
other recently imported Italian gentlemen. 
Englishmen and Scotchmen were writing to 
the press, telling how they ordered things 
better in Great Britain, and one who did 
not carefully preserve his sense of propor- 
tion was likely to despair of the republic. 
Americans in New York cowered before 
Eurepean opinion, and the reading classes 
wondered what Henry James was going to 
say next about us. 

Beyond the shadow of New York the 
change was quick and absolute. The home- 
comers were once more in _ indomitable, 
optimistic, republican America, republican 
to the core, prosperous as it neyer was be- 
fore. happy in the present and ‘expecting a 
greater progress in the future. They saw in 
Ohio and Indiana and Kentucky a beauti- 
ful land, vastly improved in a few years, 
better houses, better fences, better railroads, 
and bigger and better towns, country and 
towns alike peopled by a sturdy, handsome 
race. 

Everywhere, too, in this mighty Missis- 
sippi Valley, the largest and most fertile 
continuous body of land the world has to 
offer, manners and morals are improving. 
Hard drinking has practically ceased, and 
fighting is going the same way. In a county 
town in Kentucky I saw fifteen thousand 
people gathered to welcome the home-comers, 
and to eat dinner on the grass in the old- 
time fashion. In all that crowd there was 
not a single intoxicated person nor was an 
angry word spoken by anybody. 

What pleased: the home-comers most was 
the intense American spirit throughout the 
whole valley, and this American spirit was 
the finest thing there. It showed itself in 
the pride that the people have in their own 
country, and their confidence that it is the 
hest. Nearly all who can afford it go some 
time or other to Europe, and they generally 
return with the opinion that the Old World 
is overrated both in the picturesqueness of 
its past and the cheapness of its living. 
I ate a better and better-served dinner in 
Louisville for fifty cents than I was 
ever able to find in Europe at the same 
price. ; 

The people, too, were more American in 
looks as well as in spirit. There isa great 
new hotel in Louisville, and everybody passes 
through it. As I sat in the lobby with old 
friends I was proud of my countrymen. I 
saw a finer- looking crowd than one ever 
sees in New York, taller, fairer, and cleaner 
cut of feature, both men and women. This 
was the native stock; it was not pulled 
down by the floods of a darker and ‘more 
stunted growth that Europe is pouring 
upon New York. In common with the other 
home-comers I felt with renewed force what 
a lucky thing it is for the average man to 
be born an American. 

‘The home-comers returned to New York 
With increased optimism and fresh inspira- 
tion, drawn from the mighty West and 
South, the republican heart of America, 
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Known as Chartreuse 
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Vacation! 








Take yours 


Out We st 


We suggest the— 


Colorado Rockies 
Grand Canyon 

of Arizona 
‘Y osemite,and the cool 


California beaches. 


Very low Summer excursion rates. 





Ask for ‘California Summer Outings.” 
“A Colorado Summer.” 
“Titan of Chasms,’* and 
‘To California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Passenger Dept., A. ya &S. F. Ry. s ‘stem, 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. . | 























The 
Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essen- 
tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 
sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 
every one connected with the navigation of a 
vessel.— Army and Navy Journal, New York, 


With Diagrams. $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 





Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 
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E. M. Byers, of Pittsburg, ding from the First Tee in the final Match, with G. S. Lyon, of Toronto, whom he defeated by 
2 up. Lyons stands by the Sand-box watching the Drive 
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Travis 


Jerome D. Travers, of Nassau, driving from the First Tee in his Match with the veteran W. J. Travis, of Garden City, which the 
latter won by 3 up and 2 to play. It had been’ thought that the Championship lay between these two Players 


THE NATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT ‘ENGLEWOOD 


Photographs by T. C, Turner 
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By the Light of the Soul 
(Continucd from page 1070.) 


Maria went up-stairs, undressed, and 
went to bed. She heard the clock strike ten, 
then eleven. Shortly after eleven, she heard 
a queer sound; as of small stones or gravel 
thrown on her window. Maria was a brave 
girl. Her first sensation was one of anger. 

“What is any one doing such a thing as 
that for?” she asked herself. She arose, 
threw a shawl over her shoulders, and went 
straight to the window next the Merrill 
house, whence the sound had come. She 
opened it cautiously and peered out. Down 
on the ground below stood a long triangle- 
shaped figure like a night moth. 

“Who is it?” Maria called, in a soft 
voice. 

A weak voice answered her, “ It’s I.” 

““Aaly 

“Do let me in, Maria.” -Lily’s voice 
ended in a little hysterical sob. 

Maria unlocked her door with the great- 
cst caution, opened it, and crept down-stairs. 
Then she unlocked and opened the front 
door. 

“Come quick,” Maria whispered, and Lily 
came running up to her. Maria led her 
up-stairs in the dark. Lily’s slender fingers 
closed upon hers with a grasp of ice. When 
they were once in Maria’s room, with the 


* door closed and locked, Maria took hold of 


Lily violently by the shoulders. She felt at 
once rage and pity for her. 

Lily clung to Maria and began to sob 
hysterically. 

“Come, Lily Merrill, you just stop this 
and get into bed,” said Maria. She un- 
wound Lily’s shawl, pulled off her skirt, 
and fairly foreed her into bed. Then she 
got in beside her. “ What on earth is the 
matter?” she asked. 

“Oh, Maria, are you going with him— 
with George Ramsey?” A long trembling 
sob shook Lily. 

“T am going with nobody,” answered 
Maria, in a hard voice. 

“Maria, aren’t you going to marry him 
if he asks you?” 

“No,” said Maria, “IT am never going to 
marry him. If that is what you want to 
know. I am never going to marry George 
Ramsey.” 

Lily sobbed. 

“T should think you would be ashamed of 
yourself. I should think any girl would, 
acting so,” said Maria. Her voice was a 
mere whisper, but it was cruel. 

Lily tried to say something, but Maria 
would not listen. 

“Don’t speak another word,” said she. 
“Keep still, or Aunt Maria will be up. Lie 
still and go to sleep.” 

It was not long Sten: comforted by Ma- 
ria’s assertion that she was never going to 
marry George Ramsey, that Lily fell asleep. 
Maria lay awake hearing her long, even 
breaths, and she felt how she hated her, how 
she hated herself, how she hated life. There 
was no sleep for her. Just before dawn she 
woke Lily, bundled her up in some extra 
clothing, and went with her across the yard, 
he me. 

“Now go up to your own room just as 
till as your can,” said she, and her voice 
sounded terrible even in her own ears. She 
Waited until she had heard the key softly 


turn in the door of the Merrill house. Then. 


she sped home and up to her own room. 
She lay down in bed again and waited for 
broad daylight. 

To be Continued, 





Catch-as-Catch-Can 


“Howarp got awfully thin this summer 
running to catch the 7.30 every morning.” 
“Yes; he looks trained down.” 





Given Away 


Mrs. THOMAS JOHNSON SMITH was being 
married for the fourth time in the little 
country church in which she had_ been 
raised. The ceremony was proceeding with 
all solemnity until the minister reached the 
point, “ Who gives this woman to this man 
to be his wife,” and a voice away back in 
the congregation replied, “I generally do.” 
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POPE-HARTFORD, MODEL 'G. 


There’s the maximum of enjoyment and minimum of care and expense in 
a 2-cylinder gasoline car whose cardinal points of value have been proved by a 
season’s use and whose details of design, construction and equipment have 
been improved in accordance with the suggestions that come only with experience. 

If you-want a car for yourself or for family use, dependable, easy running, 
a good hill climber and efficient in the broad sense of the term, a machine you can 
drive and care for yourself, you can’t afford to overlook the Pope-Hartford, Model 
G which gives unusual value for the price. 

BODY: Divided front seat and double side entrance tonneau. 


SEATING CAPACITY: five. MOTOR: two-cylinder, horizontal opposed, located 

under the hood. HORSE POWER: 18. IGNITION: jump spark. TRA gore ke 
sliding gear, three’ speeds forward and reverse. DRIVE: shaft with bevel gears. BRAKES 

double-acting brakes expanding in drums attached to each rear wheel hub; double-acting rent 

brake attached to rear of transmission shaft. (With top $100 extra.) Price, $1600. 


Our 1906 model, a modern 4-cylinder, gasoline, 25 H. P. touring car. 
For speed, quietness and hill climbing it can’t be equalled at anywhere near the 
price. (With top $125 extra.) $2500. 


POPE-TRIBUNE, MODEL WV. 


A modern car at a moderate price. It is a thoroughly reliable two-cylinder 
gasoline, 14 H. P. touring car, easy to operate and economical to maintain. 
Price with tonneau or rear deck, $900, 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


New York City: 1733 B’way. Boston: 223 Columbus Ave. 
ALL. A.M, Washington: 819 14th St., N. W. 
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Books about Italy and the Mediterranean 














Picturesque Sicily Rulers of 
By WILLIAM AGNEW PATON _| the Mediterranean 

Illustrated with photographs of this By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
most picturesque and interesting of the Gibraltar, ‘Tangier, Cairo, Constanti- 
islands in the Mediterranean. A charm- nople,and modern Greece are the sub- 
ing guide for the tourist. ject of Mr. Davis’s prose snap-shots. 


Literary Landmarks Literary Landmarks 


of Florence of Venice 
By LAURENCE HUTTON 


These. delightful volumes by a literary master have become classic as 
guides to the great historic objects of interest in these Italian cities. 








Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York 
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THE BELGIAN CREW WHICH DEFEATED TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE, AT HENLEY FOR THE GRAND 
CHALLENGE CUP 


The Belgians defeated the British crew with ease, winning by three lengths, in 7 minutes 9 seconds, The short, quick stroke 
and lack of leg work of the Belgians had been severely criticised by the British experts 


em 


Miss Douglass 


MISS DOUGLASS, WHO DEFEATED MISS SUTTON, THE AMERICAN GIRL, FOR THE BRITISH LAWN-TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP AT WIMBLEDON 


The photograph was taken at Wimbledon while Miss Douglass was at tea immediately after her match with Miss Sutton, 
which she won by two sets to love, the score being 6-3, 9-7. Miss Sutton, the title-holder, won the championship in 1905 
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‘Karl Blind 
One of Carl Schurz’s Compatriots 
By D. F. Hannigan 


Tue death of Carl Schurz recalls to my: 
mind the fact that, during my residence in 
London, I made the acquaintance of his 
compatriot, Karl Blind, who, though three 
years his senior, has survived him. I was 
2 contributor to the Westminster Review, 
and so was Karl Blind. I was introduced 
to him in 1899 by Mrs. Chapman, editor of 
the Westminster Review at the Hotel 
Métropole. 

Karl Blind was then a hale and peculiarly 
Teutonic type of man. He had attained his 
seventy-third year, having been born in 
1826. His career was, if possible, more 
stormy than that of Carl Schurz. They 
were both educated at the University of 
Bonn, and it is possible that they were fel- 
low students. They certainly both took part 
in the German revolutionary movement in 
1848. 

Karl Blind was a leader of the Demo- 
cratie circles as early as 1846-1847, and 
even before the 1848 movement he was 
tried at Baden on a charge of high treason, 
but was acquitted. He took a very promi- 
nent part in the revolution, At several 
mass-meetings he advocated the abolition of 
the Princely Diet and the election of a 
provisional revolutionary executive. He and 
Carl Schurz were both present on the oc- 
casion of the surrender of the fortress of 
Rastadt. After the surrender of this fort- 
ress, Carl Schurz escaped into another part 
of Germany. Karl Blind went to France. 
There he was subjected to much espionage. 
He claimed to have been sent on a diplo- 
matic mission to Louis Napoleon, then 
President of the French Republic. He was 
arrested on a false charge of being con- 
cerned in Ledru Rollin’s rising. - He was 
imprisoned for a short period, and on his 
release retired into Belgium. He went to 
London, where he carried on a revolution- 
ary propaganda in support of German lib- 
erty. He must have met Carl Schurz in 
London, for the latter was a teacher in 
London in 1851. 

The two compatriots selected different 
countries as the lands of their adoption. 
Karl Blind spoke to me of England as “ his 
adopted country.” Of course Carl Schurz 
was an American as well as a German 
patriot. Karl Blind is a deep student of 
European politics, and still-writes interest- 
ing political articles for the. most promi- 
nent reviews. His gifted daughter, Mathilde 
Blind, who wrote A Life of George Eliot 
and a remarkable poem, entitled “The 
Ascent of Man,” died in 1896. He is now 
in his eightieth year, and his intellect seems 
to have lost none of its vigor. Like Carl 
Schurz, he dissociated himself from too 
close a connection with the party politics of 
the country where his mature manhood was 
spent. He was a keen critic of some of 
Gladstone’s inconsistencies, and, though he 
never lost his revolutionary sympathies 
with struggling nationalities, he told me 
that he did not think Ireland would be im- 
proved by home rule. 

_ His tendency to believe in a country be- 
ing freed by those of native race led him 
to distrust the patriotism of Gambetta, 
who was an Italian by descent. So he dis- 
trusted the patriétism of Parnell, who was 
of English descent. The great quality of 
his mind is robust honesty. He now lives 
alone in London—a _ revolutionary hermit 
who might command the admiration of a 
Carlyle or of a Nietzsche! 





Defiant English 


When struggling with a foreign language, 
andent or modern, one seldom stops to 
think how ludicrous our endeavors to trans- 
late the meaning into our own tongue would 
seem to one born to speak that language as 
his own. To appreciate this, one has only to 
see the tables turned when travelling in 
foreign parts. Underneath the electric-light 
bution in the bedrooms in a popular hotel 
in The Hague are these words: “ The electric 
light dares not be touched.” 
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WHISKEY 


Based on the principle that 
the aim of distillation should 
be PURITY. 


in connection with the Great Northern and Northern P. 
For the new folder book, A Trip to the Orient,” and further information, address 
Cc. G. Burnham, G. A., 211 Adams Street, Chicago, or Great Northern Steamship 
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The mammoth new Steamships “ Minnesota 
from promenade deck to superb Suites de Luxe, sail over the shortest route 


Following the mild Japan Current 


Seattle to Yokohama 


This is the route and these are the new magnificent sister ships so extensively talked ; 
ast ocean travel, United States to Japan and € hina, and are operated 
acific Railways by the Great Northern Steamship Co. 


H. G. McMicken, European Traffic Agent, 21 Cockspur St., S. 
. A. L. Craig, General Passenger Agent, G. N. 8. 8. Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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” and “ Dakota” (28,000 tons), models in luxury 


about by press and public the 





Agents. 
220 and 208 S, Clark Street, Chicago 


303 Carlton Bldg.. 210 Cotffmercial Bldg., St. Louis 
3. W., London 





uly 25th ' ¢ 
8. “Dakota” senile from Senttle to the Orient Sept. 2d. 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 


Removes all odor of perspiration: De- 
after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or| 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 














SMOKE CIGARS THAT CAN- 
NOT INJURE YOUR HEALTH 


At last, after years of costly experiments, a 
genuine cigar that looks (see cut), tastes, and has 
the fine aroma of any other, yet contains none 
of the poisonous nicotine or injurious quali- 
ties found in ordinary cigars. 

Science has proven that tobacco is the most 
powerful healing herb when the nicotine is 
eliminated. 

By our. special process of re-sweating and 
thermo-electric treatment we have a cigar 
that has the nicotine and all injurious proper- 
ties removed ‘and is absolutely healthful. 
Endorsed by leading physicians and sani- 





tariums every where. 
Write us for booklet “HOW TO SMOKE.” 
Try them at our expense. We will send you 
a box of 25, all charges prepaid, for $1.85, or 


a box of 50 for $3.50. Smoke three or four, 
and, if you are not satisfied, send the rest 
back and we will promptly refund your 
money. 


BATTLE CREEK HEALTH CIGAR CO. 
: GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Copyright WMotices 


Class A, XXc, No. 140086, June 22, 1906.—LIBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited-in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of which 
is in the following-words, to wit: “Through the Dark Continent; 
or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes of “qua- 
torial Africa and down the Livingstope River to the atlantic 
Ocean. By Henry M. Stanley With ten maps and _ one 
hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes. Vol. I.,”" the 
right whereof she clainis as proprietor in conforrsity with the 
laws of the United States respecting copyrights 

_ (Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librari«n of Congress. 
By THORWALD SOLBERG, Register of <opyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 13, 19. 








Class A,.XXc, No. 149087, June: 22, 1006,—-LIBRARY OF 
Concress, To wit: Be it rememberec, That on the twenty-second 
day of June, 1906, Lady Dorothy Stanley, of London, England, 
hath deposited in this office the title of a BOOK, the title of 
which is in the following words, to wit: “Through the Dark 
Continent; or, The Sources of the Nile. Around the Great Lakes 
of Equatorial Africa and down the Livingstone River to the 
Atlantic Ocean. * By Henry M. Stanley. With ten maps and 
one hundred and fifty woodcuts. In two volumes. Vol Rey 
the right whereof she claims as proprietor in conformity with 
the laws of the United States respecting copyrights 

(Signed) Hersert Putnam, Librarian of Congress. 
By-THorwatp SoLpers, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from July 13, 1900. 


The Northwest 
Under Three Flags 


(1635-1796) 
By CHARLES MOORE 


A history of the French discoveries and settle- 
ment along the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
and the’ Mississippi; the western movement of 
the English and the conquest of Canada; the 
Pontiac and Dunmore Wars with the Indians; 





‘the War of the Revolution in the Northwest; the 


Ordinance of 1787 and the’ Settlement of Ohio; 
the St. Clair and Wayne Campaigns ; and the final 
surrender of the Northwest to the United States 
after the Jay Treaty of 1796. A graphic narra- 
tive of the discovery and development of the 
Middle West. 

With illustrations by Howard Pyte 


Frederic Remington, and others 
Maps,etc. Crown 8vo, Price $2.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 
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SNUBBED. 


Young Policeman (running in Old Offender): ‘‘ Mind the step there.” 
Old Offender (scornfully): ‘‘Garn wi’ yer! I knowed these ’ere steps 
afore you was born.” 


The Flower of. France 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 


Author of “If I Were King,” “The Proud Prince,” etc. 


This is the story of Joan of Arc charmingly retold in Mr. McCarthy’s inimitable style. 


The Maid of France is represented as a lovable and engaging heroine—not the mailed 
warrior and half-mad fanatic, but the simple, steadfast peasant-girl—who leads the armies 
of France quite as much by the power of her innocence and faith as by her strange 


guiding voices. While the romance follows history in the main, the author has given it 
here and there imaginative touches that enhance the beauty and interest of the romance. 
A stage version of the book will be produced by Sothern and Marlowe next season. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 





A CREOLE COOK-BOOK - 


“COOKING IN OLD CREOLE DAYS” 
By CELESTINE EUSTIS 


This book gives recipes for all of the famous old Creole dishes—many of them 
having never before appeared in print—and explicit but clear directions 
are given for their preparation. The book includes as wella 
number of quaint old Creole songs in praise of famous 
dishes. The recipes are also given in French. 
Charmingly Illustrated. Decorative Paper Sides, Cloth Back, $1.50 


CUmprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





raw aths 


Sparkling 
Spring 8 


Absolutely pure, 
wholesome, healthful. 


Received the highest | © 
award at every World’s | | 
Fair at which it has been 
exhibited in competition 
with all other table 
waters. 

Sold at all leading 
hotels, restaurants and |- 
cafés. Try it—then order 3 
a case of your local dealer, | 


Our booklet, ‘*It’s What’s 
Inside”’ gives many rec- 
ipes for delicious sum- 
mer drinks. It is 
yours for the asking. 
Hiawatha Spring 
* Company 
Order Hiawatha Today. 
Luts PaaK CHANEY. 
Distributors, Minneapolis ; 
New York Chicago 
St. Paul Duluth 


RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 


NAVIGATION COMPANY 


America’s Unrivalled Scenic Line 


NIAGARA TO THE SEA 


The Magnificent New Steamers 


“TORONTO”= 
“KINGSTON” 


Leave TORONTO for 


Rochester Kingston 
Clayton 


1000 Island Ports 


ge through the Picturesque Scenery of the 
1000 Islands, and making ae er of all the 
MARVELLOUS RAPIDS 


Montreal Quebec 
Murray Bay and Tadousac 


Saguenay River 


HOTELS 
MANOIR RICHELIEU, Murray Bay, P. Q. 
HOTEL TADOUSAC, Tadousac, P. Q. 


Two charmingly situated summer hotels owned and 
operated by this Company and up-to-date in every 
particular. 




































































For further particulars apply to 


THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager 
MONTREAL 


“We Delight in Giving Information.” 


Fond Adventures 


By Maurice Hewlett 


Since the publication of The Forest Lovers, Mr. Hewlett 
has written nothing so palpita ating with the full and splendid 
life of is Middle Ages. It is romance of the rarest quality. 


Price, $1.50 
















HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. | | Barper-eBrosbers, Publishers, New York 
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GD First-class Hotels and Clubs, on Wheels—o er’ The New York Gentral Lines. 




















